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ONS are often salutary, but they are liable to abuse, and 
reaction against nineteenth-century complacency is surely 
Sing carried toofar. Admittedly it wasa humorous, and perhaps 
aunerative, idea to gull a credulous public into believing that 
African negroes are exponents of the highest ideals in 
tulpture and painting. But the jest is now stale, and irration- 
lity, as exemplified by sundry modern cults in literature and the 
roup Movement in religion, is becoming somewhat boring. 
eed, the high-priests of decadence are finding it more and more 
lifficult to persuade the rising generation to show enthusiasm for 
groid culture, and in due course Nature, as Montesquieu 
tmarked about an unpleasant feature of contemporary society, 
ll reassert her sway. 
» The reaction against democracy is, however, a more serious 
Matter, since it touches closely the future development of the 
whole human race, and may well reverse the process whereby the 
us of humanity has been attained. Biologists of the present 
, though far from accepting all the extensions of Darwin’s 
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theory which were popular in the last century, are at least agreed 
that evolution must be the raw material of their work, and there 
is among them an increasing readiness to believe that the process 
is purposive in some way not yet fully appreciated. Many of us 
laymen, who have not a scientific reputation to uphold, have long 
been prepared to venture much further in this matter, and to 
believe that the human race has already begun to take the first 
steps in an evolution which transcends the biological. Hitherto 
we have not dared to state that belief openly, since we feared that 
it would be roughly torn to pieces by the scientists. The new 
physics, however, seems to imply that our faith may be held 
without incurring ridicule from the latter, and we are thus 
emboldened to confess it in a world which is dying for want of a 
faith. I am old enough to remember the days when one had to 
profess mechanistic determinism or be written down a fool. But 
to read Ernst Haeckel to-day is like taking a plunge into the 
Middle Ages, and we can now almost imagine the Royal Society 
refusing to confer its Fellowship upon a physicist on the 
ground that he does not appreciate poetry and the synoptic 
gospels. 

The reader will, I trust, understand that, in what has been set 
down above, I have not been making crude and unjustifiable 
deductions from quantum theory and the principle of indeter- 
minacy in atomic physics, both of which must withstand a genera- 
tion of criticism before they can be regarded as fully and correctly 
formulated. We are not here concerned with the shape and 
colour of individual tessere of the new physics, but rather with 
the complete picture, of which each forms an infinitesimal though 
essential part, and which is already beginning to appear as the 
skilful craftsmen piece together its components. 

Before the days of Copernicus man was the spoilt child of the 
Creator. His earth was the centre of the whole universe, the sun 
was hung overhead for the sole purpose of giving him warmth 
and light, and the stars were spangled over the sky to amuse him. 
Unfortunate angels were condemned to perpetual toil in moving 
these heavenly bodies about the firmament for his edification, 
and he was in every way lord of creation. But, before Isaac 
Newton died, man had fallen from his high estate. He had 


become an entirely insignificant speck of dust upon a speck of 
dust, so ephemeral that a single instant covers the time between 


his first appearance and his final extinction. And now once more 

the scientists have broken up the mosaic in order to construct a 
new picture in which, although man’s physical existence dwindles 
to a thing of less and less importance, his mind begins to playa 
larger and larger part in deciding the lines and colours of the 
universe. From relativity physics a new gnosticism is emerging, 
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and already it has become not entirely foolish to suggest tenta- 
tively that man may ultimately deprive the physical universe of 
its objectivity and become its overlord by knowing it as entirely 
subject. To our non-human ancestors the world was purely 
object. To us it has become partly subject, and, if there be one 
end to which the whole creation moves, it cannot be other than 
the apotheosis of man, who, when his world has lost all trace of 
objectivity, necessarily has eternal life. 

I do not put forward these suggestions dogmatically or as 
formulated by myself unaided. For they appear to be implied 
in much of what has been written by physicists and philosophers 
of the present day. It would, indeed, be no great exaggeration 
if one were to say that ideas of this nature are becoming the 
foundation of faith for many thinking men and women of our 
time. Certainly, in a universe which, if known only as object, 
will ultimately drag us down with its own dissolution into a state 
of maximum entropy, there would appear to be no other meaning 
and no other hope. 

Evolution, in its biological aspect, appears to derive its 
motive power from material desire, and tends to the production 
of a race of beings in whom acquisitive efficiency reaches higher 
and higher development, till it culminates in the true Nietzschean 
superman who is the proprietor of all the wealth, and the husband 
of all the women, in the world, the rest of humanity existing 
merely to be ordered about by him. The morbid wish to become 
a superman of this type is, of course, common among those who 
suffer from some physical defect, or who realise that, deservedly 
or undeservedly, they are regarded with strong distaste by their 
fellow-men. It never affects those who feel sure of themselves, 
who are well occupied with useful and interesting work, and who 
are blessed with many and candid friends. It is extremely rare 
among pure-bred Englishmen, but common among Semites and 
Celts, who are prone to imagine that others despise them when, 
as a matter of fact, those others are not thinking about them at all. 

Under the conditions of the present day the Nietzschean 
superman, to establish and maintain his position, must persuade 
his victims, first, that man lives by bread alone, and, secondly, 
that bread will not be forthcoming unless he is implicitly obeyed 
and his Five-Year Plan (or corporate State, or whatever he 
chooses to call it) worshipped with quasi-religious fervour. Suc- 

_cess in this policy necessitates the ruthless destruction of any 
man who raises objection to its gross materialism, and gradually 
all freedom and all originality are eliminated from the human race. 
At the best, we reach the stagnant perfection of the bee-hive. At 
the worst, we slip back to the jungle and begin to grow tails. 
This at the least is certain—Bolshevism and Fascism are essen- 
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tially reversionary. In other words, they are what our ancestors 
were accustomed to call the Devil. 

An evolutionary process, therefore, which is based upon self- 
assertion must ultimately reach a point where it doubles back upon 
itself, thus leading to a meaningless recurrence which continues 
to repeat itself until cosmic degradation makes an end of the 
sorry farce. And I would suggest to the reader that humanity 
has now reached the point at which it must make its choice. For 
more than 2000 years grave warnings have been issued, first in 
India, then in Athens, thereafter in Palestine, and again in Assisi, 
Indeed, the time seems to be ripe for a new revelation and a new 
prophet. For my part I do not expect anything so spectacular, 
but rather a growing consciousness among our young people that 
they must act at once, or they will be too late. An evolutionary 
process has raised us from the animal to the human. But, unless 
its motive power is completely changed, we shall return to the 
beast, although we might now advance from the human to the 
divine if, as the prophets of the past have told us, we were to 
substitute self-suppresion for self-assertion in all material matters. 

It would appear, then, that the issue will shortly be joined 
between those who look forward to a future for mankind which is 
full of hope and those who, being pagan, have no hope and admit 
no reality in any except material values. The latter class is in the 
ascendant to-day over great areas of the world, where the idea 
is sedulously inculcated that material security can be attained 
only by establishing a mass-mind and destroying individual 
minds, thus definitely putting a stop to all that we regard as 
progress. I am not one who attributes to the late war the sudden 
accentuation of the struggle between the herd and the individual. 
Indeed, I have an inclination to regard that incident of history as 
little more than a preliminary skirmish. It is just possible that 
the main campaign may be fought by the pitting of mind against 
mind ; but the present condition of the world would appear to 
render a physical contest more probable. And I think that the 
reader will agree that, if it comes to fighting, England must take 
the lead. Certainly, if the challenge is not taken up, we must 
regard the present human race as no longer in the main current of 
evolution, but rather doomed to be superseded by some other 
stock, and ultimately to perish or degenerate as so many species 
have done in the past. 

That England must be the leader in this struggle to keep 
humanity from reverting or becoming extinct is obvious. Until 
recently our country has been almost entirely resistant to the 
infection of Bolshevism and Fascism. The former has for years 
endeavoured to impose itself upon our people without success. 
Our stock is fairly sound, and Oriental diabolism fails to attract 
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our fellow-countrymen. Indeed, it is more than doubtful whether 
they could understand the philosophy of Bolshevism if it were 
presented to them. Sir S. Cripps appears to be the only prominent 
Englishman who wishes to pay allegiance to the Vicar of Satan 
seated on the throne of Peter the Great. And the trade unions 
are obviously becoming weary of acting the rdle of the cat’s-paw 
of Socialism and of supplying the funds and the energy required to 
establish successful lawyers as their Marxian task-masters. 

But though Bolshevism seems to wither away in the fresh air 
of England, one must admit with shame that our country has of 
late been slightly infected with another foreign disease of a some- 
what similar nature, though masquerading as its antithesis. 
Fascism and Bolshevism are, of course, essentially the same in 
their ultimate development, and both have their origin in the 
minds of men who, rightly or wrongly, have had to endure the 
contempt and dislike of the society into which they have been 
born. Heaven knows that the code of the English gentleman is 
none too high; but at least he does draw the line somewhere and 
deprives of their caste those who, refusing to play the game 
themselves, take advantage of the fact that most of us try to 
observe the rules. Civilised life is impossible without the 
voluntary suppression of innate selfishness, and men who pursue 
their ambitions in an utterly selfish manner are regarded as 
pariahs. These men who have lost their caste are dangerous, 
particularly where they have enough intelligence to recognise 
how just is the public opinion which has put them beyond the 
pale. They are consumed with a mad lust to dominate. Unable 
to gain either the respect or affection, of their fellows, they are 
determined to destroy the code against which they have offended. 
Hence they find it necessary to introduce ideas from foreign 
countries. For the general idea of what constitutes a gentleman 
isin England common to marquis and miner, and the latter, no 
less than the former, despises what is theatrical, boastful, selfish, 
cruel, and dishonest. 

Fascism is, then, the modern reaction against the code of 
conduct which has hitherto tacitly been accepted by Englishmen. 
It involves a complete break with all our most cherished traditions, 
and the surrender of every liberty for which our ancestors fought 
and died. It is of alien origin and suited only to those who have 
lost faith, not only in the future of humanity as a whole, but 
particularly in that form of civilisation which has hitherto been 
our prideasanation. It is based upon the grovelling subservience 
of little bullies to the arch-bully. Briefly, it is the apotheosis of 
the cad. 

_ That it constitutes a danger to the nation at the present 
juncture is obvious. For it is now becoming evident that, despite 
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the success of the Government in relieving the country from a 
considerable part of the burden of the war debts, and its partial 
success in sundry other matters, a General Election held at the 
present time would almost certainly be followed by a Socialist 
Administration. And, unless some critical and manifest danger 
confronts the nation in the early part of 1936, the same disaster 
probably awaits us after an election held at that date. The word 
‘ disaster ’ is not used lightly in this connexion. For it must be 
borne in mind that those of us who are responsible for providing 
security of occupation and a living wage for our fellow-citizens 
were well aware in 1929 that the national finances would ulti- 
mately and inevitably be reduced to a state of ruin by a Govern- 
ment manned by persons utterly incapable of handling the 
affairs of the nation. But no one attempted to forestall or to 
discount the coming ruin. We all waited for the crash, hoping 


that some unforeseen event might enable us to avoid it, or that _ 


the logical outcome of Socialist administration might by some 
miracle be averted. In the fulness of time, however, the crash 
came, and it is hardly to be expected that the re-establishment of 
the conditions which made ruin certain will not produce an 
immediate panic, particularly in view of the openly expressed 
intention of Sir S. Cripps and others who have lost their caste to 
introduce the ‘ spoils ’ system into our political life in full measure. 

It is, therefore, not impossible that the complete breakdown 
of civilised life, which, as the recent history of Italy, Germany, 
Russia, and Austria has shown, follows upon the destruction of 
national capital by Socialism, will make starvation a very present 
danger for the workers. Men and women will, as in the countries 
named above, be in doubt as to whether to-morrow’s dinner will 
be forthcoming, and will gladly exchange personal and political 
liberty for anything approaching material security. Thus any 
ambitious man, who can make them believe in his power to give 
them food, has an opportunity of enslaving the whole nation. 
This, of course, is what the Fascists count upon, and if the coming 
General Election is followed by a Socialist Administration, civil 
war is almost inevitable. For, although the people of England 
have, ever since 1906, been subjected to political influences 
designed to destroy their manhood and their love of liberty, I am 
convinced that there are still enough of them who will not tamely 
submit to the domination of men whose whole outlook is utterly 
un-English and far more in accord with Semitic or other Oriental 
ideals. 

In this connexion we may note, in passing, the amusing fact 
that our local Black-Shirts are said to owe much to the support 
of a wealthy old woman who is conspicuous for the extremes to 
which she carries that flag-waving hysteria which, to the un- 
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educated, is patriotism. We see an immense fortune lavishly dis- 
pensed by the right hand of its owner to exalt everything English, 
until we, who have fought for England, hide our heads in shame, 
and by her left hand to foster the spread of alien ideas loathsome 
to every real English man and woman. There are, indeed, many 
people who, in their terror and hatred of Communism, give their 
support to Fascism without realising that it is exactly the same 
thing under another name. I have given careful and prolonged 
consideration to the matter, but I still fail to perceive that sub- 
mitting to Sir O. Mosley would be any less a degradation than 
submitting to Sir S. Cripps, or vice vers4. For my part I may say, 
ifI am for once permitted to use the vernacular, that I would see 
them both in hell first. Indeed, if all goes well, I may. 

The policy of the present Government does not seem likely 
to.avert these dangers. Its much-advertised Slum Clearance 
Scheme will certainly not help it at the coming General Election. 
The principle of that scheme is that people who inhabit slums are 
necessarily in some way of peculiar merit deserving reward. 
They are to be rewarded by being given houses largely at the 
expense of those who, by their own efforts, have hitherto avoided 
becoming slum-dwellers and who now, as a result of the added 
burden, will be depressed just a little below the level of modest 
comfort to which they have attained. But the Conservative 
Party must, indeed, be unsophisticated if it imagines that, by 
this policy, it will be able to purchase a single vote from the 
quondam slum-dweller. For, naturally, the Socialists will make 
a higher bid. The Conservatives will not even get the votes of 
the building-trade workers, who, as experience of State housing 
schemes has repeatedly shown, get away with the lion’s share of 
the plunder. For they will never forget that it was Conservative 
influence which put an end to the glorious era of Dr. Addison, 
when Great Britain was handed over to the building trade to be 
sacked. Though Mr. Chamberlain’s housing subsidies restored 
to some extent the right to loot, yet even those reduced sources 
of unearned increment were cut off within a few years. The half- 
hearted attempts at political corruption made from time to time 
by the Conservatives are simply ludicrous when compared with 
the full-blooded bribery of the Socialists, and it is doubtful 
whether the former have ever gained a single vote by deliberate 
dishonesty. 

Mr. Elliot’s agricultural policy, of course, prepares the 
ground equally well for either Fascism or Communism. It must, 
however, be admitted that the Government’s Unemployment Bill 
undoubtedly tends to restore political stability, since it seeks to 
a certain extent to draw a distinction between the deserving and 
the undeserving. But, taking a broad view of the matter, one is 
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forced to the unwelcome conclusion that a Socialist Government 
will possibly be in office within two years, and that we shall then 
have to fight the Fascists within a few months, since an attempt 
by Socialists to use the armed forces of the Crown to suppress 
Fascism would result in chaos. 

In considering this question of civil war against the Fascists in 
this country, one is at the outset confronted with the question 
whether there is really any valid reason for wishing to preserve 
political liberty. Democracy has certainly failed to prove itself 
an efficient or dignified method of government, and is undoubtedly 
an extremely difficult system to preserve, since it continuously 
engenders the microbes which are most fatal to it. It is likely to 
be but a memory within the next few years everywhere except in 
England. 

In the earlier part of this essay I endeavoured to show reason 
for preserving individual liberty in order to render possible further 
evolutionary progress. And, in the narrower and national aspect 
of the case, there is much to be said for the policy of maintaining 
a democratic Constitution. Many arguments in favour of doing 
so will occur to the reader. But I would add one which, though 
of doubtful logical cogency, has in actual practice some validity. 
Engrained in our nation is the love of sport. And sport may be 
defined as the endeavour to do superlatively well something which 
is extremely difficult, offers no hope of ulterior gain, and is 
beyond the capacity of other people. If this definition is accepted, 
our reputation as sportsmen would be seriously lowered by our 
failure to preserve political liberty in England when it has vanished 
from every other country in the world. 

But whether logic and reason pronounce in favour of fighting 
for freedom or condemn such action as irrational, the fact remains 
that we are going to fight for it. The most patient among us have 
a conception of a point beyond which we will not endure the 
aggressive insolence of any man, and the Fascist appears to be 
approaching very near to that limit. So long as the law deals 
effectively with such persons, peace will be maintained. But if 
the law fails to do so, there will be war. 

It would appear, then, that a very grave responsibility rests 
upon the Government of the country in this matter. There must 
be unceasing vigilance on the part of the Home Office, so that 
not even the slightest infraction of the law escapes punishment. 
It may be necessary to put the law into motion against Com- 
munists and others, who have not hitherto been deemed worth 
powder and shot, merely in order to maintain the principle of 
impartiality. The faintest sign of weakness or hesitation on the 
part of the constituted authorities would precipitate a conflict 
which would quickly get beyond their control. If existing 
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powers are inadequate, new powers must be obtained from 
Parliament without delay. Even if the Government, where the 
necessity arises, acts promptly and fearlessly, it is by no means 
certain that its utmost efforts will succeed in averting civic strife. 
For, in some instances, it will be dealing with persons whose 
moral skins are of impenetrable coarseness and thickness, and 
who can only be brought to reason by punctures in their physical 
hides. Young professional boxers from Whitechapel are extremely 
fearless when hammering Communists ignorant of the art of 
boxing. But it is by no means certain that they would face fire 
with equal gallantry. Indeed, recollection of certain instances 
which came under my notice, when serving in the ranks of the 
Army during the war, leads me to doubt it. 

To sum up the whole matter, it is unfortunately true that the 
situation presents certain dangers which may become critically 
acute if the Socialists gain a majority at the next General Election, 
as may well be the case, since the Conservative Party is a past- 
master of the art of swinging the pendulum. But it is useless to 
go out to meet trouble, and for the present it is clearly the duty, 
no less than the interest, of every Englishman, who wishes to 
keep his country free from alien influences, to support and 
encourage the Government in its task of administering the law 
firmly and perhaps ruthlessly. The danger may then pass, the 
septic. infection being absorbed and neutralised in the great 
healthy body of tradition and common-sense which constitutes our 
England. At the same time, it would clearly be unwise to neglect 
to have the risk underwritten. In the case of a ship which, it is 
anticipated, may be scuttled, I am inclined to think that the 
insured risk would be considerably reduced if the underwriters 
were to let it be understood that the man who opens the sea-cocks 
will have to face something more than cross-examination in the 
court. 

AusTIN HoPkKINSON. 


Vor. CX V—No. 686 
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WAR AND WESTERN CIVILISATION 


NEVER in the whole course of modern history—that is, during the 
last 150 years—has peace been more desirable than to-day ; and 
yet never during this tremendous period has the word ‘ War’ 
been so constantly upon our lips. Wherever we turn we hear the 
whisper of war; it hisses in our ears as once did the name of 
‘Satan.’ It is the obsession under which we live, the incubus 
which inhabits our minds. A nightmare world surrounds us, in 
which we are too terrified to awake, lest the phantasms of darkness 
should take upon themselves tangible forms and strangle us in 
their insanity. Being a soldier, it may be considered that I am 
not an impartial witness. That, having been trained for war, 
educated for it, girt round and about with its idea, I am of all 
people the least likely to cast out this devil. Ifso, I disagree, for 
as a physician is best qualified to discuss medicine, and a surgeon 
surgery, so should a soldier be able to talk with authority upon 
his life’s work. 

First, I want the reader to realise that war in itself is a force 
which is neither good nor evil ; it is a human activity which, like 
all other such activities, depends for its goodness or its wickedness 
upon the goal set before it by the mind of man. To anathematise 
war is to sink back into witchcraft ; to outlaw, to exorcise, or to 
lay it under interdict is to delude ourselves with spells and rely 
upon the barbaric invocations of the sorcerers. We cannot 
exorcise a human activity unless we first exorcise ourselves, our 
minds. Burnings, drownings and rackings, carried on for centuries, 
through their insanity stimulated the insanity of witchcraft, and 
it was not until the human mind could think sanely about this 
moral pestilence that sorcery grew thin and ultimately faded 
away. It was the light of reason, and not the magic of ignorance, 
which accomplished this miracle. 

Love is a human force, and, like war, it can create and it-can 
destroy. It is the foundation of our lives, yet also, like an 
earthquake, it can shatter them. It is not in itself good or evil, 
but powerful, full of energy. It can make the happy home or 
the degraded courtesan. Can love be exorcised and laid under 
interdict ? It has been often attempted, and has invariably led 
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to misery and vice. And so with war—we can outlaw it; but 
if we attempt to do so we shall outlaw our reason, and shall 
become magicians in a black art, and in the end our spells will 
recoil upon our own heads. 

Better abandon this easy and phantasmal way ; better strike 
out on that narrow and more difficult path of self-control. It 
is civil workers, and not I and my like, who make wars, and 
though wars are fought with weapons they are generated by ideas. 
As long as we are not masters of our thoughts, as long as we are 
controlled by our emotions, as long as we are swayed by the herd 
spirit, as long as we refuse to be free individuals, self-controlled, 
creative men and women, so long will wars continue, whether 
soldiers are armed with rifles or with broomsticks. It is human 
lack of sanity which engenders wars, which creates lust and which 
evolves witchcraft. The mob is always latently insane if not 
actually so. The panacea for war is self-knowledge and self- 
control. When the individual once again emerges from out the 
amorphous mass of greeds, wonders, fears, strugglings and hypo- 
crisies, which we so often mistake for civilisation, then will a new 
ideal be born and with it the civilisation for which we all yearn. 

There have been righteous wars as well as evil ones, because 
this world is inhabited by both the righteous and the wicked. 
There have been wars of creation as well as of destruction, and 
wars of liberation as well as of subjugation. Ruskin, a great 
individualist, a man whose ideas flamed into millions of brains, 
a peace-lover and an artist, once said before a gathering of young 
soldiers : 

We talk of peace and learning, and peace and plenty, and of peace and 
civilisation ; but I found that those were not the words which the Muse of 
History coupled together: that, on her lips, the words were—peace, and 
sensuality—peace, and selfishness—peace, and death. I found, in brief, 
that all great nations learned the truth of word, and strength of thought, 
in war; that they were nourished in war; and wasted by peace; taught 
by war, and deceived by peace; trained by war, and betrayed by peace ; 
in a word, that they were born in war, and expired in peace. 

Again he said : 

You may imagine that your work is wholly foreign to and separate 
from mine. So far from that, all the pure and noble arts of peace are 
founded on war; no great art ever yet rose on earth but among a nation 
of soldiers. There is no art among a shepherd people, if it remains at 
peace. There is no art among an agricultural people, if it remains at 
peace. Commerce is barely consistent with fine art ; but cannot produce 
it. Manufacture not only is unable to produce it ; but invariably destroys 
whatever seeds of it exist. There is no great art possible to a nation 
but that which is based on battle. 


These may seem to us strange words, for they glorify war. But 
what kind of war? This is the question we should ask ourselves. 
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Certainly not a war like the last one; and this is definitely 
answered by the peace which has followed the war, the age in 
which we live. Here we can see no art, only a bastardisation of 
art: mechanised negro noises; sculptures which bring out all 
that is bestial in men and women ; pictures which only appeal to 
the intellect by perplexing the imagination, and a literature largely 
written round a diseased psychology: a dissolution of art, a 
rome into the mud of the macabre, the grotesque and the 


se war which Ruskin is referring to is the war of the hero 
and of the heroic. He pours out his wrath upon what he calls 
‘the rage of a barbarian wolf-flock,’ the herd or mass struggle. 
The surgings of conscripted labour just as much as of conscript 
soldiers horrify him, because they crush out freedom and heroism 
—the individual is obliterated in the mob. To him a noble war 
is a war of individual self-sacrifice as well as of national self- 
defence. His soldiers are men of faith who are willing to sacrifice 
their lives for an ideal and not merely risk them for a better living : 
who fight for God, or for reason, or for freedom, or for what they 
believe to be righteous ; not men who buy the masses with gold, 
and by promising them more gold seek to gain yet more gold for 
themselves. 

We see, therefore, that war is not only a product but a reflec- 
tion of what we call civilisation. If a civilisation is sensual, 
greedy and selfish—that is to say, if it is diseased—there are but 
two alternatives: either each individual man or woman who is 
girt round by it must cease to be greedy, sensual and selfish— 
that is, must war against the diseases which inhibit him or her, 
and which through the individual pollute the mass—or else, that 
corrupted civilisation must be wiped out by war itself. Let us 
remember this: civilisations are always crashing, yet civilisation 
goes on seeking to establish the freedom of the individual, spiritual, 
intellectual, moral and economic, in an ordered, cultural whole 
which we call the State. Freedom does not mean doing what we 
like or living how we like, but doing what we believe to be right, 
and living in the faith that before us rolls a better world to be 
conquered. 

War, using this word in its common meaning, is not a disease, 
but the climax of a disease—the fever begotten by a poison. As 
a friend of mine well puts it: ‘ Moral disunion produces discon- 
tent, discontent equals potential war; therefore the degree of 
moral disunion within any society will equal the potential of 
war within that society.” There we have the whole matter in a 
nutshell. Discontent, in some form or another, is the cause of 
war, and if discontent is noble in nature so will war be noble ; and 
if ignoble, war will follow suit. 
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_. If we wish to eliminate war we must turn to discontent, which 
at bottom is a moral problem. A hundred years ago Thomas 
Carlyle, one of our greatest prophets, wrote : 


Call ye that a Society . . . where there is no longer any Social idea 
extant ; not so much as the Idea of a common Home, but only of a common 
overcrowded Lodging-house ? Where each, isolated, regardless of his 
neighbours, clutches what he can get, and cries ‘Mine!’ and calls it 
Peace, because in the cut-purse and cut-throat scramble, no steel knives, 
but only a far cunninger sort, can be employed ? 


And after this hundred years has elapsed, I turn to an American 
historian, Mr. Hoffman Nickerson, the friend I have just quoted 
from ; he says : 


Far from being able to prevent future wars, Europe cannot even put 
an end to the last one; the Franco-German clash is as definite as ever, 
the only difference is that for the moment it is waged with intrigue and 
gold instead of bayonets and high explosives. 


Between these two quotations, the first published in 1833 and the 
second in 1933, lurks the period which we still call ‘ Western 
Civilisation ’—an age of coal and steam, amazing power, fear, 
greed, strife and hypocrisy : an age in which faith foundered and 
gave way to law, in which religion was replaced by nationalism, 
worth by wealth, and in which law has led to chaos. 

Materially, this age was and still is an awe-inspiring one: 
an age of titanic strugglings in a spiritually blind night. It is 
the age of Darwin, of Marx, of Nietzsche and of Bismarck: an age 
of great demoniacal men followed by chaotic multitudes which, 
lacking faith in God and in themselves, can for a time only be 
kept in leash by fanaticism and emotionalism. For the millions 
life is sterile, uncomfortable and dangerous, and so, to consolidate 
nations, hate between nations is introduced as the all-compelling 
Satanic force. Because of foreign terror a nation is kept in a 
pseudo-peace at home, and when war eventually comes, as in 
these circumstances it must, under the hypnotic power of orator 
and Press, massed millions fed on fanaticism sink into the lowest 
depths of animalism, and for no individual reason tear each other 
to pieces. 

From 1871 onwards we enter the World War epoch, for no 
sooner had France surrendered to Germany than potentially the 
World War began. Nationalism was now in the greater part 
consolidated, and to -it was added a general industrialisation. 
For just a hundred years these islands of ours had been the work- 
shop of Europe. Until 1815 our markets were insignificant, but, 
thanks to the ravages of the Napoleonic Wars, they soon com- 
manded Europe. Then we set about to scour the world for raw 
materials. Our industrial progress was amazing, and, though 
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it carried with it many benefits, it was unbalanced, creating a 
soulless type of feudalism, for the baron and his serf were replaced 
by the manufacturer and what has been called his wage-slave— 
that is to say, a worker nominally free, though in actuality bound 
hand and foot by an economic system which offered him no alter- 
native between mass-work (loss of individuality) and starvation 
(loss of life). In these years social discontent, with its inevitable 
resultant political agitation, was sown like dragon’s teeth in our 
civilisation. 

After 1871 there came a change. German coal, fertilised by 
French gold, just as the gold of Bengal seized by Clive had 
fertilised our coal a hundred years earlier, started Germany off 
on the path of industrialisation, and soon brought her into 
competition with ourselves and other countries. A period of 
intense activity is now entered. To protect her infant manufac- 
tures Germany entrenched them firmly behind tariff walls, and 
then from her economic castles she sallied forth to capture the 
markets of the world. In their turn these economic strongholds 
demanded armies to protect them, armies which without firing a 
shot can become formidable instruments of diplomatic aggression. 
To shoot a man and then go through his pockets may be called war 
and plunder ; but is not it equally an act of war to achieve this 
same end by holding him up with an unloaded pistol? Yet one 
is called ‘ barbaric’ and the other ‘ civilised’; such is the 
hypocrisy upon which the generation which preceded the World 
War was fed. 

Meanwhile, competition between European nations forced 
them to seek foreign sources of supply ; and so it happens that 
between 1875 and 1900 we see one of the most extraordinary 
movements since the days of the Crusades. Africa is overrun 
and becomes a satrapy of Europe ; the Pacific Islands are swal- 
lowed up and the tentacles of the European octopus creep over 
eastern, western, and southern Asia. In these few years we 
acquired 4,754,000 square miles of territory inhabited by 
88,000,000 people ; France 3,584,000 square miles and 37,000,000 
people ; Germany 1,026,000 square miles and 17,000,000 people ; 
whilst Belgium, 11,000 square miles in extent, annexed the Congo 
territory—seventy-seven times her size ! 

We may call this ‘ brigandage ’ if we like; but if we do, do 
not let us be obsessed by this word, and do not let us use it as 
we would an anathema, for if we do we shall be swept off our 
reason and fall back upon witchcraft, with its spells and incanta- 
tions. As Prometheus stole the divine flame from heaven and 
brought it down to mankind, a flame which could create, trans- 
form or destroy, so did we Europeans carry into Africa and Asia 
the power of industrialisation which was far from being solely 
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a Pandora box. If any of us imagine that in this life it is possible 
to accomplish good without any evil resulting, then, in my 
opinion, our proper place is not in this world, but the next. 
We are told that Christ died for us; yet how many innocent 
people have died horrible deaths because He did so? To such 
of us as are Christians, do we wish that He had renounced His 
sacrifice so that these evils might have been avoided ? To all of 
us, whatever be our faith, surely it should be apparent that to 
us finite and imperfect beings there can be no right without 
wrong, and no wrong without some right. This is not only one 
of the mysteries of life, but one of the profoundest problems in 
war. 
When the war came in 1914, what manner of war was it ? 
Before answering this question, let us remember what form of 
peacefulness preceded it. Since 1871 it had been a peace of 
gigantic construction. Based on science, which in its turn springs 
from the rational faculty in man, industry had transformed the 
world and was daily transforming it. It had girdled the world 
with invisible chains and was fast consolidating it into an economic 
unit, commercially an interdependent whole. Out of this evolu- 
tion a new form of democracy emerged—a democracy based on the 
ignorance and emotions of the masses. As the franchise was 
extended, as trade unionism and socialism arose, the bourgeois 
oligarchy, which had replaced the aristocratic Governments of the 
eighteenth century, began to crumble, power passing from the 
industrialists to the workers and thinkers, many of whom had 
suffered under their rule. The result was an outburst of humani- 
tarianism, of unbalanced emotionalism, of hysteria, which, in 
place of flowing into the new and as yet shallow channels of 
economic internationalism, rushed into the deep gullies and 
ravines which a hundred years of nationalism had cut here, there, 
and everywhere on the continent of Europe. 

The result was a twofold one: a pseudo-internationalism 
which set class against class—the poor against the wealthy— 
and an excessive nationalism which set nations against each other. 
As the world was constituted in 1913, two courses only seem to 
have been open to its civilised nations—namely, internal revolu- 
tions or external wars. To those in power, obviously the first 
meant extermination ; consequently, in actual fact, war—that 
is, international conflict—was inevitable. When this conflict 
came the whole of the internal discontents of each nation solidified 
round its self-preservation and, like a projectile, was fired against 
its enemies. Everything was turned upside down. The rational 
faculty, which had built up the new industrial age, was, as it 
were, by the wand of some black magician transformed into a 
howling, emotional, irrational beast whose one purpose was to 
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destroy what science and industry had built up. It was no 
longer a question of defeating armies and fleets—the aristocratic 
conception of war—but of ‘annihilating nations, of attacking 
man, woman and child, of destroying manufactories and of 
devastating entire regions. It was typically a war of the ‘ bar- 
barian wolf-flock.’ 

The war was never won; it collapsed through exhaustion. 
This is one reason why it has not yet ended. The period which 
separates us from it is no more than a pause in hostilities. No 
sooner was the Armistice signed, than the delirium of the war 
was carried into the Peace Treaties, the inner object of which 
was to ruin the world, not on the haphazard system improvised 
during the war, but on a planned system in which the victors 
set out systematically to destroy the vanquished by strangling 
them economically. One thing which the war had shown beyond 
doubt was that the civilised world and much of the so-called 
barbaric were economically interdependent. This meant that 
world recovery was impossible unless all parts of the world were 
economically strong and healthy. To maintain a starving Ger- 
many was to inoculate every other nation with the microbe of 
starvation. Everywhere were the veins and arteries of the world 
blocked by tariffs. There could be no flow of trade, yet inter- 
dependence demands a free flow. As the blood of distribution 
became congealed the whole economic body of the world began 
to rot. 

At the head of this system of world destruction stands the 
League of Nations, founded on the ideal of national self-deter- 
mination, when the one problem it should have been created to 
solve was international economic interdependence. And what 
does self-determination mean in this economic age? It means 
that each nation, however puny and weak, must become self- 
contained and self-sufficient—a baron in a well-stocked castle— 
so that it may be able to withstand the stresses and strains of 
war. And what does this lead to? To garrison its economic 
bastions and ravelins it must raise as powerful an army as it is 
possible to raise. Thus we see that this search after complete 
national independence—self-determination—is but another name 
for the war complex, the complex which led to the World War 
and which, unless it is checked, must inevitably lead to yet another 
world conflict. Obscurely the League sees this. It sees that it 
cannot continue to exist if there is another war. But it does not 
see—or rather, its members refuse to see—that if war is to be 
avoided the supreme problem is to eliminate its causes. Obviously 
these causes are to be sought in the present economic discontent, 
and not in armaments, which are but the outward expres- 
sions of it. To abolish weapons and leave the causes of war as 
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they are is about as sensible as to abolish fire brigades and leave 
the causes of conflagrations, or to abolish surgical instruments 
and leave the causes of physical disease. Do these people really 
think that inanimate weapons can cause wars? No; conse- 
quently diplomacy has been elaborated into the art of undisguised 
hypocrisy. 

A war is not a war unless it is declared: an aggressor is a 
nation which walks over its neighbour’s threshold like a burglar ; 
but if, like some crook company promoter, one nation ruins 
another, it has not aggressed. Weapons are to be catalogued 
as aggressive and non-aggressive and such like humbug. Why 
all this hypocrisy and hair-splitting scholasticism ? Because it 
forms an admirable smoke cloud under cover of which the nations 
can manceuvre into strategic positions for the next war. True, 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference has much to do with 
weapons, but until it ceases talking about them it will never see 
the causes of war, and what is so appalling is that it does not 
want tosee them. As it stands to-day it is nothing more than a 
vast chaotic General Staff preparing for the next war. 

What should this League do? It should get back to sanity. 
It should cease in its attempt to turn the whole world into a 
limited liability company, and in place it should get down to a 
job which is possible—the consolidation of Europe. West of the 
Vistula Europe has to a very large extent a common culture. 
It is in this area that what we call Western civilisation was born, 
and it is in this area that its existence is now threatened. Until 
the days of the Reformation the bulk of this area was a spiritual 
whole—a unity ; and the problem to-day is to reconstruct this 
area as a moral unity—that is, an area free from friction, free 
from fear, and free from the begetters of friction and fear: 
greed, jealousy, and h 

What does this mean ? Does it mean that we must establish 
a new theocracy? No. It does not even mean that we must 
set out to establish a new morality, but that we must first fashion 
a new economic body in which a new morality can flourish—in 
fact, in a new body the new morality will create itself. We 
must emulate the Almighty. When He fashioned the first human 
being, so the legend tells us, ‘ the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life ; and man became a living soul.’ He first took dust, the 
material, as His foundation ; so must we start at the material 
end, for to breathe a new spirit into the present economic system 
would produce chaos, and not a new life. 

So it happens that if the League, in the form of a league of 
European nations, is to prove more than an organ of disruption, 
it must tackle the European problem at its economic end. First, 
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it must square out the economic difficulties so that economic 
interdependence may gain freedom ; secondly, it must leave it 
to this freedom to breathe into the dust of material things the 
spirit of a new European culture. Europe as an economic 
federation—that is, a Europe in which nations are politically 
autonomous, controlling their own affairs, and economically 
interdependent (that is, working for the common good of the 
continent)—has a stupendous future before it. If, since the 
Reformation, divided as she has been, Europe has been able to 
accomplish what she has accomplished, what then cannot a united 
Europe do? We have behind us a vitality and an energy which 
no other quarter of the world possesses. We can look back upon 
Greece and Rome, Alexander and Cesar, the magnificence of the 
Papal Church, the wonder of Gothic culture, the expansiveness 
of the Renaissance, the energy of the Reformation, and lastly 
the titanic force of this present industrial age. We do not lack 
power, but what we do lack is direction. Our power is squander- 
ing itself in internecine feuds, just as the power of Greece, and 
then of Rome, squandered itself. It is like a mighty river which 
has burst its banks and is devastating the valleys and the flat 
lands. It needs a new channel with stronger banks to contain 
it ; then its immense pent-up energy can be turned to creative 
work. In place of devastating it will fertilise, and in the lands 
irrigated by it will sprout forth a new civilisation, not divorced 
from the old, but begotten by it. 

This economic reorientation is, I believe, the fundamental 
European problem of to-day. There are other problems, but, 
so it seems to me, they all revolve around this one. If this one 
is solved, the greatest cause of present-day warfare will be 
eliminated ; for when the nations learn how to co-operate com- 
mercially a far more contented state of peacefulness will be 
established, and though fighting forces will be maintained, their 
object will be to protect Europe and her civilisation in place of 
protecting each European nation against its neighbours. This 
problem is in no sense a novel one, for in another form it is the 
old European problem of the Middle Ages. Then religion was 
international and industry, agriculture, and trade almost purely 
national activities. When the Papacy mixed these two incom- 
patibles, discontent was created, and this discontent led to the 
Wars of Religion and the Thirty Years’ War. This war period 


lasted for over a hundred years. It devastated Europe; yet in 
the end economics were divorced from religion and the disease 


was thrown out. The period which followed—approximately, 
from 1650 to 1750—saw several wars, but all of a limited nature, 
their causes being purely political and focussed upon dynastic 
changes. Whole countries were not devastated, as they had been 
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in the Thirty Years’ War, and, generally speaking, the civil 
populations were not molested. Then comes a change with 
industrialisation. Steam power begins—very slowly at first—to 
unite nations economically, when into the embryo of the present 
age is thrust the Napoleonic ideal of the nation in arms, which is a 
national and political ideal. 

During the nineteenth century more and more is trade mixed 
with politics, as religion had once been mixed with economics ; 
and, trade becoming more and more international and politics 
remaining national, once again do two incompatibles come into 
contact and refuse to mix. Discontent becomes virile, and as it 
grows war becomes inevitable, and so we find that soon after 
the middle of the last century Europe slips into a new war period. 
Economic wars now replace religious wars, and these wars will 
last just as long as national politics and international trade are 
mixed together. Separate these, and a new period of freedom will 
be established. In 1648 the theory of the political freedom of 
nations from Papal control became a fact; and not until the 
theory of a free economic internationalism also becomes a fact 
will another period of limited warfare, or possibly of complete 
peacefulness, be established in Europe, and such a peace will make 
her once again the pivot of the world. 

J. F. C. Furier. 
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On February 27, 1933, precisely at 9.45 p.m.—he was careful to 
note the time—a young member of the Centre Party hurried to 
the Reichstag. He had heard a rumour that the German Parlia- 
ment House was on fire. When he reached the square which the 
great building overlooks, he saw assembled a crowd of several 
hundred Storm Troopers. They were standing there expectant 
and alert, not for any recognisable purpose, but clearly with the 
knowledge that an important event was taking place. The 
chance observer of their presence there failed completely to 
understand the significance of it, and later, when he had read the 
official account of the fire, offered to give evidence at the Reichs- 
tag fire trial in Leipzig. But the court showed no desire to 
hear him. The evidence which he offered to give was not the 
only evidence that would have thrown light on a mysterious 
incident, but the court showed no disposition to avail itself of 
any of it. 

In that trial the question whether Dimitroff, Torgler, Popoff, 
and Taneff should be sentenced to death was really of secondary 
importance. The most important matter for the court to decide 
was whether or not that act of arson was an integral part of a 
great Communist conspiracy against the State. German lawyers 
could not but read with amazement the comments of the foreign 
Press which paid high tribute to the court because for ‘ lack of 
proof ’ it had acquitted four innocent men, whose innocence had 
been proved. German criminal law procedure is not, as many 
foreign critics apparently think, so fundamentally different from 


.the procedure of other countries. What filled those who were 


familiar with that procedure with horrified resentment was to 
see the daily scandalous violation at the trial of the spirit, and 
even of the letter, of the law. Any German with legal training 
could scarcely be less resentful of such open violation of the law, 
such public disregard of correct procedure, than of an unjust 
condemnation. Besides, was not one of the accused actually 
sentenced to death? The death penalty inflicted on van der 
Lubbe—peena sine lege—was nothing else than a judicial murder. 

Those who have intelligently studied Prusso-German history 
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can, at any rate, have scarcely been astonished that German 
justice should have bowed before the Fascist dictatorship, at 
once more swiftly and more submissively than those other 
pillars of the State—the army, the great landowning class, and 
the Protestant Church. The origin and development of the 
German State was never such as to make of the German lawyer 
a social element with pride in itself and the capacity to resist 
authority. 

Friedrich Wilhelm I., the father of Frederick the Great, but 
of much more significance in the history of his country than his 
more famous son, and the real founder of Prussia as a great 
Power, had a particular affection for the army. Parsimonious 
to the verge of miserliness as he was, he used up three-quarters 
of the income of his soundly administered State on his beloved 
soldiers, and was a positive spendthrift when it was a matter of 
obtaining ‘ tall lads’ for his Guards from every quarter of the 
kingdom. ‘ Never,’ says the economist Gustav von Schmoeller, 
‘was the expenditure on the army—reckoned per head of the 
population—so great as in his reign.’ When Friedrich Wilhelm I. 
died the gigantic Russian Empire possessed 180,000 soldiers, the 
Holy Roman Empire 100,000, and the tiny, scattered Prussia 
80,000. In extent the tenth, in population the thirteenth, 
Prussia was third of the European States in the size of its army. 

Friedrich Wilhelm I. was also the greatest landed proprietor 
and the greatest agricultural producer in his realm, and at that 
time the price of agricultural produce was in most cases very 
much higher in Prussia than in the neighbouring countries. Yet 
this monarch, at once such a miser and such a spendthrift, never 
had any money for cultural purposes. He could afford just as 
little for the academy as for the university or for justice. Of 
the last of these he asked only that it should be ‘ national,’ and 
with that conception of justice combined all the hate that the 
neurotic has for the progress of judicial ideas. 

His son Frederick—called ‘ the Great ’ because of his successful 
campaigns—followed his father’s example much more closely 
than popular accounts of him permit one to realise. He was 
equally his imitator in his most brutal treatment of courts which 
did not take into account his constantly changing humours. 
Judges who provoked his anger appeared ‘ on the square ’— that 
is, were condemned to forced labour on the fortifications. One of 
the most persistent lies of world history is the famous tale of the 
miller of Sans Souci ; it was proved long ago that that gentleman 
had not the slightest warrant for making the legendary statement 
attributed to him. ‘There are still judges in Berlin.’ The 
truth is very different. The court had given a just and well- 
founded decision; the ‘ great’ king, because the decision dis- 
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pleased him, had the judges arrested out of hand and flung into 
gaol as if they were criminals. One must never forget these 
fundamental facts of Prussian history if one is to see the events 
of to-day in their proper light. Prusso-German justice never 
got over its humble beginnings. Even under the Empire a 
judge never attained the dignity of anything more than an 
ordinary magistrate, and was the object of much less respect 
than an officer or a Government official. 

In August last the ‘ Leader,’ Reichs Chancellor Adolf Hitler, 
told an American newspaper correspondent that the firing of the 
Reichstag building had been only one of the many horrible 
outrages planned by the Marxist conspiracy in its campaign of 
destruction against the State. He was able to support that state- 
ment by quoting the communiqués issued by the investigating 
tribunal. Here let us leave no possibility of mistake. The 
German Supreme Court is not a Bolshevist Supreme Court, and 
it has neither the cynical adroitness nor the powerful imagination 
of a revolutionary tribunal. That was why the drama that was 
played in Leipzig and in Berlin was so dull and matter-of-fact 
and disappointing. The false witnesses were unmasked as common 
gaol-birds ; the evidence given by the National Socialist leaders 
(given under oath) was unmistakably mere propagandist rhetoric, 
and a police functionary had to admit, under pressure, that 
nothing whatever had been known to him of any sort of Com- 
munist conspiracy to commit outrages. The decision whether or 
not the four Communists should lose their heads depended on 
the answer to a political question—would condemnation to 
death be at the actual moment advantageous or the reverse? 
But the reasoned statement made by the court setting forth the 
grounds for its verdict amounted to what the German sense of 
order demanded—the condemnation of the Communist Party. 

With the decision delivered by the Supreme Court all that 
was desired was accomplished. It was the guilt of the Marxists 
in the matter of the Reichstag fire that had given Hitler and his 
most active collaborator, Captain Goering, the foundation 
necessary for the erection of a terroristic dictatorship. On the 
morning after the fire and on the following days arrests were 
made which, as was intended, filled Germany with terror. That 
of the persons arrested a great many had never belonged to a 
Marxist party was a very trifling error. The Communist, Social 
Democrat, and pacifist Press was suppressed. For the first time 
Storm Troopers were allowed to exercise police power in full 
measure and with accompanying brutality of the most impressive 
type. In the Cabinet the National Socialists had only three 
members to make head against a strong majority of Nationalists 
and non-party ‘experts.’ In addition, the Vice-Chancellor 
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Papen, as Government commissary for Prussia, was the direct 
superior officer of Captain Goering, who had merely been appointed 
commissary for the Prussian Ministry of the Interior. But it was 
precisely the occupant of that Ministry who controlled the police, 
and so could incorporate in it the chosen members of the Storm 
Troopers and other Fascist formations. The high-handed action 
taken in the early morning of February 28 made it impossible for 
anyone to doubt that the National Socialist Party was in deadly 
earnest and would show unsurpassable energy in seizing and 
maintaining hold of power in Germany. 

In point of fact, the situation was such that even at that early 
date the struggle against the Marxists had become a work of 
supererogation. Both parties, the Communists and the Social 
Democrats, were impotent. They never showed any real intention 
to resist, much less to rise in insurrection. The efforts of the 
revolutionary section of the working class in the first years of the 
Republic had led only to unnecessary bloodshed. Later on the 
Communist Party had secured more than sufficient seats in the 
Reichstag to let it seriously damage the reputation of the parlia- 
mentary system. The mere negation which it returned to every 
request or need of a republican Government equally condemned 
it to parliamentary impotence. Yet it was the Communists them- 
selves who were least conscious of that impotence. To the very 
end they dreamed of their fabulous ‘ M-Apparat,’ a phrase meant 
to indicate some sort of military organisation. But as what 
organisation they did possess was honeycombed with police spies 
and had been rendered entirely harmless by the agents of the 
republican Government months before Hitler came into power, 
it was perfectly helpless to influence the course of events. 

The Social Democratic Party had exhausted all its energies in 
loyal correctitude towards the State. Briining used the bogy of 
a Nazi terror to induce it to consent to measures which were 
against the interests of the workers. The policy of ‘ the lesser 
evil ’—to quote a popular phrase—at once enervated and dis- 
credited it. When von Papen, as Reichs Chancellor, on July 20, 
1933, expelled from their offices the Social Democratic Ministers 
and chiefs of police in Prussia no attempt at self-defence was made 
by the victims. In vain a couple of Democrats sought to meet 
force with force. They wished to call out the police and, if 
necessary, to arrest the President of the Republic, who had given 
his authority for this violation of the law. The Prussian Govern- 
ment appealed to the Supreme Court—which was nothing else 
than a Government commission in a somewhat unusual setting— 
and the Supreme Court delivered itself of a Delphic oracle which 
did not appear to give the President, the executive officer of the 
court, any grounds for interference. The Marxist parties had over 
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200 seats in the Reichstag, but of what use were they? There 
was no possibility of constructing a parliamentary Cabinet which 
possessed a majority. There was then no alternative but to make 
use of article 48 of the Constitution—the ‘ dictatorship article ’"— 
and to quarrel over the question to whom Hindenburg should 
entrust the power of making use of it. Parliament was silent ; 
the Press was terrorised, and only those who had the entrée to the 
palace of the President could make their opinions heard. 

Hindenburg comes of an old Junker family. He is an officer 
and a landowner. But he only became the latter because ‘ the 
German nation ’ presented him on his eightieth birthday with the 
title deeds of Neudeck, the estate which in earlier days his family 
had possessed. The ‘ nation ’ was too poor, of course, to make so 
splendid a gift, and so a Junker friend of the President, Herr von 
Oldenburg-Januschau, gave a broad hint to industry, which sub- 
scribed the necessary funds. By tradition the President was 
closely connected with the great landowning families east of the 
Elbe ; this magnificent gift could not fail to make him in every 
way still more one of themselves, a true colleague, and a great 
agricultural producer. True, his son, Colonel von Hindenburg, 
is the titular owner. That was the result of the extreme cleverness 
of the organisers of the presentation ; in order to avoid payment 
of death duties the gift of ‘ the nation ’ to the father was conveyed 
to the son who would be his heir. 

The economic position of the East Elbian landowners is not a 
particularly enviable one, but it has been unfavourable for a very 
long time. It is more than a century since economists realised 
that, from the economic point of view, the system of production 
in force in East Elbia could not be defended. That did not prevent 
it from being maintained, and apparently very successfully. 
Political circumstances were too much for economic sense. Ever 
since Friedrich Wilhelm I. adopted the policy of taking the 
officers for his army from the landed aristocracy the position of 
the Junkers has been impregnable. Frederick the Great was still 
more exclusive than his father in his choice of officers. The 
tremendous losses in the Seven Years’ War compelled him to give 
commissions to non-commissioned officers and to members of the 
middle class, but in the years of peace that followed he used at 
those reviews of his which were so much dreaded to drag middle- 
class officers out of the ranks with the famous crutch-cane, and 
thus expel them from the army. After the disasters of 1806 the 
so-called ‘ Reformers,’ Scharnhorst and his friends, broke with 
the principle of having only aristocrats as officers. They had 
freed the peasantry from serfdom, and by the creation of the 
Landwehr had introduced universal military service. The aris- 
tocracy deeply resented these measures and pursued them with 
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hatred and execration. But after the victories of 1813 and 1814 
the ‘ Reformers’ were forgotten. With the loss of their chains 
the small peasants had lost their protection, and the Junkers used 
the emancipation of the peasants to enrich themselves. Never 
were so many peasants ruined as in the years following the Wars 
of Independence. But the King of Prussia refused to grant the 
Parliament that he had promised to his people, and there was 
nothing to prevent the Junkers recovering all their power. Only 
one thing remained of Scharnhorst’s work of emancipation—the 
Landwehr, the citizen army whose prowess had made victory 
possible. It took nearly fifty years to get rid of this single 
democratic institution which old Prussia possessed, and during 
those fifty years the Junker class made every effort to do so. 
Every conceivable argument—financial, political and military— 
was pressed into service. It was the coup d’éat carried out by 
Wilhelm I. which first enabled them, with the help of Bismarck, to 
get this legacy of Scharnhorst into their power. The‘ Conflict,’ 
the long years of the Landiag crises which resulted from the 
breach of the Constitution, ended in the patriotic jubilation over 
the victory which Prussia gained over Austria. The fact that 
parliamentary government was restored should not, however, 
blind one to the fact that thereby the power of the Junkers was 
once more established. The class which possessed that power 
could defy even the facts of economics. When the great expansion 
of American agriculture threatened to reduce the agricultural 
system in East Elbia to a farce, Bismarck became a convert to 
tariffs, which up to then he had contemptuously refused to grant 
to developing industry. He, too, was a landed proprietor ; 
Kniephof and Varzin were then what Neudeck is to-day. From 
that period, too, may be dated the alliance between the heavy 
industries and the landowning class. 

The so-called ‘ revolution ’ of 1918 did not in any real way 
shake the position of what had been the ruling power in old 
Prussia. The young Republic entrusted the creation of the new 
army to the General Staff of the old. It subsidised coal and iron 
and, when the world crisis came to threaten the landed pro- 
prietors with disaster, it used its last financial resources to 
stave off disaster. From the beginning the patriotic catchword 
completely overshadowed the necessity for strengthening the 
Republican régime. The alleged threat to the frontiers was the 
keynote of the ever-repeated appeal to the Republican leaders. 
Who was best fitted to train the new army? The Kaiser’s 
officers. Who could best forge its weapons? The steel industry. 
And who could best produce bread for the nation in war-time ? 
The East Elbian landowners. One does not know whether it 
ever became clear to the Republican parties that, by the policy 
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they were pursuing, they were playing straight into the hands of 
those classes which had been omnipotent in imperial Germany. 
Yet, even if they had been conscious of it, they could hardly have 
acted otherwise. The democratisation of the officers’ corps, the 
nationalisation of the mines and blast furnaces, the breaking up 
of the large estates—these three measures alone could have given 
the Republic a sure foundation. The maintenance of these three 
forces in power, forces which could not be anything else but the 
arch-enemies of the Republic, became indeed the very kernel of 
Republican policy. 

The moment that there came a crisis in the political field it 
could not but become evident what forces were in reality ruli 
behind the governmental fagade. The reality had been long 
concealed, thanks to the policy pursued by Stresemann. Even 
if it was built on an illusion—that policy of ‘ as if,’ that effort to 
make it possible for Germany, through the spiritual and productive 
force she possessed, to win her due place in a united and peaceful 
Europe—the illusion was one conceived by a creative imagination, 
an illusion which had the very appearance of reality and which 
its creator defended with diplomatic skill of the most brilliant 
kind. Briining fully maintained the outward forms of friendly 
intercourse in his international discussions. But behind the 
governmental facade there was now only emptiness. His Cabinet 
called itself ‘ the war veterans’ Cabinet ’ (Fronthampferkabinett), 
and took its military name with all seriousness. It really did wish 
to lead the nation in the crisis, and it realised—it did not need to 
have a military imagination to realise it—that in a crisis it could 
take a strong stand only if its position were strongly founded and 
consolidated. Its policy was to make the Cabinet independent 
of Parliament, and for that policy the co-operation of the President 
of the Republic was necessary—the President who was a field- 
marshal and a great landowner. But it underestimated the 
strength and ambition of the old forces. The crisis which was 
threatening the position of the landed proprietors made them 
still more radical, still more intransigent. Briining exerted every 
ounce of his moral and nervous strength in the Presidential 
election. When Hindenburg was re-elected, Briining thought his 
position was secure. He believed in the strength of the personal 
ties that bound him to the aged marshal. He deceived himself 
sadly. 

The weeks which Hindenburg spent at Neudeck were always a 
cause of anxiety. When he returned from his estates, as his 
official secretary, Meissner, knew so well, ‘ nothing could be done 
with him.’ While he was there the influence of his agrarian 
and feudal neighbours was overpowering. After the President 
had returned from a visit to his estates in the autumn of 1931, 
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Briining asked that still further powers might be granted the 
Cabinet. In the programme which he submitted there were 
certain proposals for land settlement ; he wished to sequestrate 
part of the landed estates which were hopelessly burdened with 
debt. All that was known at Neudeck, and the landowners roused 
Hindenburg against his most faithful Chancellor. The fellow 
wanted land settlement, did he ? And on the land of the Junkers, 
historic holy of holies ? He was a Bolshevik. Actually that was 
the word used in Neudeck, and the President adopted it. While 
Briining was under the impression that he could demand still 
further trust in himself, the ground had already been cut from 
under his feet. Instead of receiving the additional powers he 
asked, he received his dismissal. 

From that date politics in Germany became a mere battle- 
ground between forces that were completely out of any State 
control. Of democracy, of the reconciliation of conflicting social 
interests, of the compromise between the views and convictions of 
the different classes, there was no more talk. General von 
Schleicher, who, as Secretary of State in the Ministry of Defence, 
had secured direct access to the President, pulled the strings. He 
had put Briining in power. He now put forward Papen, the 
hapless military attaché who during the war had organised 
sabotage in America and by his carelessness had given away his 
agents. Outside the ‘ Herrenklub’ hardly anyone in Germany 
knew of him. In the Prussian Parliament, in which he sat as a 
deputy of the Centre Party, he was considered a comic figure. In 
spite of the success of his attague brusquée of July 20, 1932, his 
véle was soon played out. Schleicher, who in the meantime had 
become Minister of Defence, openly called him a buffoon, and his 
own Cabinet speedily lost all confidence in him. 

That was the last episode which can really be included in a 
history of the German Republic. Every other possibility having 
now been exhausted, a general had to take over the government. 
In the tradition of any State the representative of the army is 
considered as the man with the strong hand. Schleicher regarded 
himself as a great politician because he was a clever intriguer, but, 
although he belonged to the Junker class, he was completely 
wrong in his estimate of its power. His ship foundered on the 
same rock as had Briining’s. It is true that he aroused the enmity 
of the industrialists as well. He called himself the ‘ social 
general,’ and, by his romantic attempt to secure an alliance with 
the trade unions and with the radical wing of the National 
Socialists, he roused the suspicion of the employers of labour. 
Papen saw a chance to revenge himself ; he brought Hitler into 
alliance with the heavy industries. The Cologne banker, Baron 
von Schroeder, saw to the paying off of the mass of debt which 
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was threatening to overwhelm the National Socialist Party. But 
this little plot alone would not have caused Schleicher’s downfall ; 
something more powerful was needed. That something was soon 
found. Schleicher, too, dreamed of land settlement. The demo- 
cratic land policy had been steadily whittled down, but it was 
none the less the general opinion in Germany that the great landed 
properties could no longer be maintained in their historical 
entirety. The agricultural production on bad land, on the out- 
of-date system to which the East Elbian landowners still clung, 
had become so ridiculous that no reasonable person really dreamed 
of trying to preserve it as it was. For a long time the landowners 
had had the protection of the ‘ Security Law,’ by which they were 
relieved from the burden of paying the debt on their land, the 
State granting them a moratorium. For a long time the last 
available resources which could be spared in a budget which 
could only be balanced by infinite ingenuity had gone in subsidies 
to them. For a long time the prices of agricultural produce in 
Germany had greatly exceeded those ruling on the world market. 
In spite of all that, it seemed as if nothing could save some of the 
estates. That was clear to every sensible person in Germany 
except the landowner himself. He would make no surrender, 
accept no compromise. Whoever touched the sacred soil, even if 
he wore a general’s uniform, was a traitor to his country. 

The leaders of the Agricultural League (Landbund) were being 
received by the President. An hour before the reception they 
issued a manifesto against the Government. ‘The spoliation of 
the nation’s agricultural interests in favour of the money-grubbing 
interests of an internationalised export industry,’ the manifesto 
declared, ‘ never, even under a Marxist Government, reached such 
a height as now.’ This was the violent, reckless language which 
the agrarians had been wont to use with impunity against the 
Republic, and one might well have believed that a Social Demo- 
crat was at the head of the Government, and not the chief of the 
Reichswehr. They were received by the President, and greeted 
the Chancellor as if nothing out of the ordinary had occurred ; it 
was only during the evening that Schleicher first heard of the 
manifesto. Next morning he demanded that Hindenburg should 
abandon his fellow-Junkers. He mistook his own position entirely. 
He had been of the opinion that the landowners would not fight 
him. He felt that they could not fight the author of the subsidies 
granted them. ‘I have found millions for them,’ he said ; ‘ they 
can’t go against me.’ Light-heartedly he accepted the challenge. 
He had a weapon in reserve which he thought would be invincible. 
The weapon was indeed strong enough to cause his destruction. 

The ‘ Eastern Subsidies’ (Osthilfe) scandal burst on the Ger- 
man public. The subsidies granted the landowners had been 
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most scandalously misused. There were proprietors who had been 
bankrupt through their own incapacity and had thrice had their 

ies cleared, and then after a fourth collapse the Osthilfe 
authorities handed the estate over to a daughter who was a 
minor. There were others who used the subsidies to buy motor 
cars and stay on the Riviera, while the credit agencies and the 
tradespeople who had confidingly allowed them to get in debt 
went into bankruptcy. There were others of whom official reports 
said that they had wasted their share of the subsidies on gambling 
and dissipation, and who none the less went on receiving public 
money. The cause of it all was, of course, that the proprietors 
themselves had the management of the funds. One cleared the 
other and the other repaid the favour. The scandal crept even 
into very high places. Schleicher was master of the Press, which 
he controlled completely through the censorship. If all those 
stories of fraud and scandal got into the newspapers, the only 
explanation was that the general had either authorised or—what 
was very much the same thing—winked at publication. He had 
thought that he would be able to crush his enemies. He was 
wtong. He brought them to a state of despair indeed, but also to 
the point of making a last supreme effort. The President’s 
neighbours, his fellow-proprietors, his comrades, and people who 
were ‘ quite disinterested’ hurried to the palace. Their most 
powerful advocate was the President’s own son, Colonel Oskar 
von Hindenburg. It had been he who, the year before, had nego- 
tiated the first interview between Hindenburg and Hitler. The 
visitors to the Presidential palace demanded that Hitler be 
entrusted with the government. 

The National Socialist Government had no difficulty at all in 
expelling the Jews or exterminating the Marxists. Once Goering 
had set his party police to work with savage energy, once the wave 
of terror had submerged the whole country and Storm Troopers’ 
barracks and concentration camps had begun to play their part, 
there was no more resistance from the ‘ outsiders.’ The Socialist 
movement in Germany is dead. Not only in the colonies of the 
émigrés, but even in the scattered ‘cells’ which still exist in 
factories and workshops, the Socialist sects rend each other in 
pieces. Justice, as has already been said, hastened to pay humble 
homage to the jackboot of the dictator. Its sense of honour was 
only keen where Social Democratic Ministers were concerned. 

Besides the National Socialist Party there is nothing else left 
alive in Germany but the three old pillars of the Prussian State 
which actually brought Hitler to power. Against them, too, the 
terror has begun to rage. Against them the dictator has naturally 
begun to wage his campaign—sometimes openly, sometimes 
secretly, sometimes publicly advertised, sometimes cunningly 
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concealed. These pillars are not so easy to break as were the 
idealist propagators of Liberal and Socialist ideals. Hugenberg 
has been ejected from the Government... The German Nationalist 
Party has been suppressed. For a certain time the resistance of 
the Conservatives concentrated in the Protestant Church. For 
years the Protestant religion has seemed to be nothing but a mere 
annexe of nationalism ; it long ago lost its spiritual force and, 
with that, masses of its lay adherents. The Church dispute was 
nothing more than a skirmish in the war between the National 
Socialists and the old historic forces of Prussia. 


The ‘ reform of the Reich’ is part of the National Socialists’ 
programme. In their view it means a new division of Germany 
by tribes or by counties (Gauen). The reform was to be formally 
proclaimed on January 18, the anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Empire at Versailles. The proclamation was postponed to 
January 31, the last session of the Reichstag ; but even then no 
formal announcement was made. The law to which the deputies 


were asked to assent is a mere succession of words, a frame without 
a picture. In this sphere the old historic forces which will not 
endure that Prussia be partitioned have so far maintained the 
upper hand. Nor has Hitler so far been able to enforce the 
‘ Aryan clause’ as regards the Retchswehr. There are not a few 
‘non-Aryans ’ among its officers. The Ministry of Defence has 
been able to prevent any impertinent investigations into their 
ancestry. 

Above all, one bulwark stands fast against the storm ; nota 
finger has been laid so far on the great estates. No execution 
warrant has ever been served on a great landowner; no bailiff 
dare approach his property. The price of agricultural produce is 
again soaring to proud heights far above those ruling on the world 
market. A couple of progressive landowners, indeed, declared 
some time ago that agricultural production in Germany must 
change its present system, if it is to become even partially 
profitable and serve capably the needs of the nation and the 
preparation for war. The Minister of Agriculture, Darré, has no 
illusions on that point, and yet so far no hand has been raised 
against the landed interests. 

I do not pretend to play the prophet. To do what is necessary, 
to carry out the sentence which was passed on the landed interests 
over a century ago by the economists, to destroy the historic 
forces of Prussia—there was no force strong enough for that under 
the Empire, and the Republic was very far from being able to 
begin to tackle so formidable a task. If there is ever to be anyone 
strong enough to do so, it must be Hitler. If so far bounds have 
been set to his power, that does not prove that he will never be 
strong enough to break the resistance of those forces opposed to 
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him. The overthrow of the workers’ parties, the destruction of a 
free Press, the expulsion of the Jews from civic life, the murder- 
feud of extermination with the pacifists, the manifold energy 
expended on rearmament—all that, in spite of the brutality with 
which it is accomplished, does not constitute revolutionary action. 
But to put peasants, forests and agricultural enterprises in the 
place of the big estates, and so destroy the very foundations of old 
Prussia, that would indeed be a revolutionary act. 

It would be of very great advantage to those who wish to 
understand what is happening in Germany if they would study 


with more than usual care the results of the peculiar manner in 
which Prusso-Germany historically developed. It would then 
be possible for them to distinguish between events which are 
superficial and movements which go very deep into the heart 
of Prusso-German history. Whether the Protestant dogma 
changes to this or remains at that is a matter of indifference 
to ‘God's envoy,’ Hitler. Whether anti-Semitism will drive 
hundreds of thousands more from their professions and their 
country is of no moment to the party in power. Whether Prussia 

es her present historic frontiers may be of some importance 
to General Goering—of Rosenheim in Bavaria—for he has made 
out of it a satrapy for himself. But, in any case, change here 
would be only symptomatic. The old Prussian forces which to-day 
are opposing Hitler, on whatever secondary theatre they may 
fight their battle, have taken a false course. For it is clear that 
the dictatorship can tolerate no resistance, and it will not tolerate 
theirs. That is why the Reichstag had to burn. 

But the Junkers, who are hardened fighters, class-conscious 
and cunning, will not, one can be sure, lose themselves on the 
wrong road. There is only one primary theatre of war in Germany, 
and that is in the one party left. Is it not to some extent open to 
the Junkers? Many of them have long been members of it. In 
the party the real battle will be fought out quietly and secretly. 
Till it is decided we shall read very little about the course of it in 
the newspapers. But on its issue depends whether Germany will 
continue to exist or not. 

Rupo.F OLDEN. 
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INFELIX AUSTRIA 


DurInc the last few months I have done all in my power to win 
over English public opinion to support the Dollfuss Govern- 
ment ; that must be my defence for now writing in England an 
article on Austria. I quickly found that the mere mention of 
Austria was sufficient to open every.door in London to me, and 
I have seldom seen so enthusiastic an audience as when in October 
last I lectured before the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
on ‘ Austria and National Socialism.’ The opinion was generally 
expressed that Austria was the last stronghold of freedom, and 
that it was one of the most important guarantees of European 
peace. The way to so excellent a judgment had been paved 
very successfully by the visit of Dr. Dollfuss to London last 
summer, and the more the National Socialist terror sought to 
destroy Austrian independence, the more bombs were imported 
into Austria from Germany, the more seriously the menace grew, 
the more did the respect of the nations increase for the tiny 
country that resisted so stoutly. In circumstances of extreme 
economic difficulty—difficulty rendered yet more serious by the 
thousand-mark tax placed by the German, Government on a visa 
for Austria—and face to face with a much superior enemy, that 
country waged a war which was rightly regarded as one of the 
most gallant in world history. There was no one in England from 
the extreme Right in politics to the extreme Left who did not 
then believe that the cause of Austria was the cause of liberty 
and of justice. Wherever I went I met only understanding, 
friendliness, and readiness to help. 

But the events of February of this year radically altered 
British opinion. Many of my friends in all the parties expressed 
to me their feeling that after such a disillusionment nothing more 
could be expected of them, that they would not now raise a 
finger to help Austria, for—so they declared—Dollfuss had shown 
himself in his true colours ; he was as blood-guilty as Hitler, and 
there really was no difference in kind between the horrors of the 
German concentration camps and the horrors of the bombard- 
ment which had been directed against workers’ homes, against 
women and children in Vienna. Some of them went so far as to 
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abandon Austria altogether and to say that the right and proper 
sequel to that bombardment would be the defeat of the Dollfuss 
Government by National Socialism, Thanks to the clever propa- 
ganda of the National Socialists, who believed that now their 
hour had indeed come, their partisans, who had once been con- 
sidered brown-shirted bullies, now appeared to be the brave and 
humane defenders of a righteous cause, for—as the National 
Socialist Press asserted—‘ the German revolution’ had at the 
most cost fifty lives. Naturally no mention was made of the 
thousands brutally murdered and the tens of thousands savagely 
maltreated. The omission passed unnoticed in those hectic days, 
and many Englishmen must have asked themselves how they 
could ever have been so deluded as to have, for the sake of a 
Dollfuss, judged so harshly an honourable gentleman like Adolf 


I need hardly emphasise the fact that this sort of attitude to 
the Austrian problem is very dangerous, and that those who 
adopt it are merely playing the game of the National Socialists, 
in which no clear-sighted observer can fail to see to-day a direct 
menace to the peace of Europe. I determined, therefore, to 
return to Vienna for a few days and see for myself exactly how 
things stood. It is not worth while now to inquire whether or not 
bloodshed could have been avoided. What happened in Vienna 
isnow an accomplished fact, and all that one can do is to accept 
the situation as it is and so control it that Europe will take no 
hurt. Only later will it possibly be important for the historian 
to investigate the causes of the February troubles in Vienna, and 
then particular attention will have to be paid to the great speech 
which Leopold Kunschack, the old and trusted leader of the 
Christian Social Party of Vienna, delivered shortly before the 
outbreak. Kunschack, himself of working-class origin, had, as is 
well known, done his utmost to ensure a peaceful solution of the 
crisis and to save Austria from the bloodshed which he saw was 
likely to happen in a few days. Yet, if the crisis ended in fighting, 
he was prepared to place at the disposal of the Government the 
bands of the ‘ League of Freedom’ (Freiheitsbund) which he had 
founded—an association to which I shall return—for he recog- 
nised that it was more fatal than to remain passive and so to 
contribute to the defeat of the Chancellor. Now, as formerly, 
Dollfuss meant the maintenance of Austrian independence and 
the avoidance of National Socialist domination. That was and 
is the one paramount consideration. The fall of Dollfuss would 
have meant the end of an independent Austria, the conquest by 
Hitler of Vienna, and that conquest would have meant that the 
Swastika flag would have flown over Budapest and Prague. A 
glance at the map will show the situation in the Danube area 
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more clearly than any exposition. The encirclement of Czecho- 
slovakia, the consolidation of a hostile front against Jugoslavia 
(and these two countries are the last eastern allies of the demo 
cratic Powers of the West), and direct contact with Hungary 
and the sphere of influence in the Balkans, that is what National 
Socialist control of Austria would mean. And, further, the 
Peace Treaties which guarantee the independence of Austria 
would, in fact, be reduced to the scraps of paper which many 
to-day believe them to be, and there would be no more obstacles 
to National Socialist militarism ridding itself of the last fetters 
which still hold it back from armed attack on the other nations 
of Europe. Those of us who are fighting for the coming Reich— 
the Reich of peace, justice and freedom—are, therefore, particu- 
larly interested in keeping in check the aggressive intentions of 
National Socialism, intentions in which even now foolish pacifists 
refuse to believe, for the weapon with which National Socialism 
_ can finally be brought low is that iron will to peace against which 
the present régime in Germany must one day be broken. 

Too many doctors have been busy with Austria already ; too 
often have they sought to heal her sickness with their own par- 
ticular nostrums. I may recall the debate in the French Chamber 
last year when the question of a loan to Austria was being dis- 
cussed—a loan to make her continuance to exist economically 
possible. What is the point in obstinately saying ‘ Dollfuss, too, 
is just a Fascist,’ when far greater issues are at stake? It is 
unfortunately true that Liberal and even Conservative circles 
let themselves be too much influenced along Marxist lines, and 
adopt a purely doctrinaire standpoint such as in any other case 
they would angrily reject in regard to a situation to which it is 
least of all suited. The fact is that it is only from the Marxist 
standpoint—I do not know whether Marx himself would have 
adopted it—that no distinction can be drawn between the National 
Socialist régime in Germany, whose aim and basis is war, and the 
Dollfuss Government, which, as I can personally testify, has done 
everything in its power to heal the wounds suffered by the working 
class in the February troubles. When I was in Vienna I was able 
to have several conversations with Cardinal-Archbishop Innitzer, 
who, in my opinion, is one of the greatest figures in the 
Church of Rome, and I could not but be impressed by the 
way in which he regards the purple which he has only lately 
donned as the symbol of positive social justice. It is due to his 
influence, above all, that the Dollfuss Government is now already 
trying to win back the confidence of the workers, and it is very 
significant that a voice like his has found ready listeners. 

From what I had read in the English newspapers, I thought 
I should find something like utter chaos in Vienna. I found 
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nothing of the sort. Vienna is quiet, but it is not the quiet of 
the mortuary. There is to-day every possibility of consolidating 
the régime in Austria, which, because it is a bulwark against 
National Socialism, must necessarily become once again a guar- 
antor of personal and social liberty. Here, as in so many other 
spheres, the decision on the fate of this country lies with England. 
It will depend on whether those in England in whose hands deci- 
sion lies understand or fail to understand the issue. It is from 
them that the Dollfuss Government seeks support, and without 
such support it cannot maintain itself, not because of any inherent 
weakness with which it can be legitimately reproached, but 
simply because of the pressure of existing circumstances. The 
Dollfuss Government, to-day as formerly, is exposed to the 
political and economic pressure of National Socialist Germany ; 
its relations with that Government are, to say the least of it, 
disturbed. It can expect. no help from Hungary, for Hungary 
must first be able to help herself, and even the friendship of Italy 
isnot an unmixed blessing. The population of Tirol, for instance, 
has been brought up for several generations to regard Italy 
as ‘the arch-enemy,’ and such deep-rooted feelings do not 
disappear in a night. What, then, can Dollfuss do? What is 
the right policy for his unhappy country? Should the Govern- 
ment, for the sake of platonic admiration of its liberal attitude, 
surrender its only defence? Should it dismiss those auxiliaries 
of whose services it has availed itself, and should it permit 
National Socialism, reinforced by the thousands from the dis- 
solved Social Democratic Party, to drive it finally to ruin? 
And do the Western Powers wish to hasten this process when 
they demand the taking of such action as the price of their 
political and economic support of the Dollfuss Government ? 
The only possible course is to strengthen every force in Austria 
which is a real force, a force capable of resistance, and which is 
fundamentally opposed to German National Socialism. Such a 
force I see to-day in the League of Freedom, of which I have 
already spoken. It is part of the patriotic front ; it supports 
Dollfuss ; it stands for the independence of Austria; and it 
affords the most powerful means of creating a détente in the 
hostile relations which cannot but still exist between the 
Dollfuss Government and certain sections of the working class. 
The League, therefore, deserves to attract in the highest degree 
general and personal sympathy in England. From it there can 
be constructed a bulwark which will be security against the com- 
promise, so often prophesied, with National Socialism, a bulwark 
whose defenders (as I saw when I was in Vienna) are determined 
to throw their whole weight into the defence of a national and a 
social cause. 
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I cannot but think that in all the lands where German is spoken 
democracy will have in the future to take a course different to 
that which it has hitherto taken. I hope no one will accuse me of 
having fallen into a National Socialist authoritarian heresy if I 
say that in the future democracy can only be based on some sort 
of strong personal and social leadership. The more we stand for 
peace and disarmament, the more we must recognise that, in 
face of the National Socialist menace, the legal possession of 
adequate means of defence is far more important than the finest 
argument in favour of the fundamental rights of the parliamen- 
tary system. Once again attention must be drawn to a peculiar 
characteristic of National Socialism. Though it boasts itself so 
courageous and uses violent language, it is fundamentally cowardly 
and ready to yield if it encounters a stout determination to 
resist. It is not in its nature to carry positions by assault. In 
its timidity and lack of self-confidence it prefers to use cunning 
and treachery, and only when it has thus broken down opposi- 
tion does it resort to violence. That is how it acted in Germany ; 
that is how it acted in Austria. 

It is simply untrue to say, as many seem to think, that 
Austria is already in a state similar to that in which Germany now 
is. Only those who have no idea how utterly freedom has been 
destroyed in Germany can say such a thing. Who in the National 
Socialist State can take a step, utter a word, write a letter, without 
exposing himself to espionage and arrest? Anyone who has 
experienced what it is to live in Germany, and who receives 
regular reports of what is happening there, cannot but recognise 
that conditions in Austria are very different: In Vienna I talked 
for a long time with a very able Austrian who was an old friend 
of the late Chancellor Seipel. All his life he has been on the Right 
and has been hostile to all democratic, and particularly socialist 
experiments, and yet it was he who gave me this opinion on the 
situation. An authoritarian régime, he declared, should be 
tolerated and supported if it permits freedom of criticism, and he 
added that he thought that both were necessary for the existence 
of a State—the authoritarian régime because there is abundant 
evidence that: the positive will to rule is much less general than 
the passive consent to be ruled; freedom of criticism because 
such freedom actually creates a reserve of strength, since thereby 
the Government, though it gives no signs of having done so, 
learns of its faults and weaknesses. Those who have no intimate 
knowledge of Austria should carefully ponder these words; 
they would not then seek so lightly to take the Marxist view 
and represent the effort at reconciliation made by the Dollfuss 
Government as trickery of the workers and deception of the 
masses. There was, for instance, in Vienna a Social Democratic 
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newspaper—the so-called ‘ Little Newspaper’ (Das Kleine Blatt) 
—which had a big circulation. The Little Newspaper stood for 
the rights of the working class in general without laying too much 
stress on party; it published notices of situations vacant and 
situations wanted, gave information with regard to employ- 
ment, told working-class women how to look after their children 
and so forth. A few days ago this paper reappeared with a new 
staff as a Government organ—perhaps, if you like, ‘ gleichge- 
schaltet,’ in the Dollfuss sense—and yet overnight its circulation 
went up from 50,000 to 200,000 copies, thanks to the support 
of the workers, who thus showed a sound instinct on the question 
of social policy. 

It must not be forgotten that the movement towards a non- 
political united social front had begun long before the events of 
February. Thus, one of the men who is now playing a particu- 
larly important part in the rebuilding on a. new basis of the 
Austrian trade unions (Dr. Zeinitzer, of Klagenfurt) had sought 
to create a non-political Workers’ League, and he had even 
obtained the permission of the Social Democratic Party leaders 
to do so, a permission that was withdrawn by telegram twenty- 
four hours. before fighting broke out in Vienna. Dr. Zeinitzer, 
who cannot be described as a renegade, has now been brought 
into prominence by the Dollfuss Government, and I shall be very 
much mistaken if, in the future, we do not hear a great deal 
about him. 

These are facts which are not important for Austria alone. 
In a land in which Parliament has been eliminated or made 
negligible by the existence of a huge Government majority, the 
political struggle, which up to then had been conducted by the 
trade unions, loses its meaning if it is not deliberately intended 
to apply the solution of force to the problem of social antagonisms. 
But to apply that solution as a last resort is not a question for 
just anybody to decide, and especially is not one for the Second 
International to decide. Even from the Socialist point of view, 
it may be doubted whether it is wise in the present circumstances 
to make an armed struggle inevitable. Nothing further is needed 
to show how completely bankrupt the Second International is— 
the International of the Socialist parties.and the Trade Union 
International ; and in the end it was this bankruptcy that 
hastened on the catastrophe in Austria. That bankruptcy can 
no longer be denied. There is, then, here a warning to the Social 
Democratic parties in those lands in which the old conditions 
seem still to exist and electoral successes can still be won. Even 
in Austria it is not so long ago since, in a general election, the 
Social Democrats polled 43 per cent. of the total votes cast and 
66 per cent. of those cast in Vienna. These successes were fatal 
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to the party, for it gave it the impression that all who had voted 
for it would be prepared to take up arms to defend the cause of 
Social Democracy. What actually happened was that a few 
thousands fought and hundreds of thousands, at the very moment 
when the battle was raging, were arranging a ballot on the ques- 
tion to strike or not to strike. Further, it is certainly fatal to 
allow the enemy to dictate one’s tactics. For years the cry of the 
Social Democratic parties in every land has been, ‘ As the Fascists 
did, so will we’; and so the creation was decreed of special 
fighting forces (a sort of ‘Red Storm Troopers’) and armed 
Socialist militias, a creation which, for easily understood psycho- 
logical reasons, has now been proved disastrous. The Social 
Democratic parties by their constitution are pacifist—on their 
own assertion, they fight only with ‘ spiritual weapons’; they 
are therefore involved in a fatal contradiction if they suddenly 
turn militarist. Vienna affords an elementary example of that 
truth. So clearly visible was the rise of a fighting caste among the 
workers that the masses on which it depended in a very real 
sense held fundamentally aloof during the days of the bitterest 
fighting. They considered that fighting was simply a matter for 
the Socialist Defence Force, and they left it at that. In addition, 
there was a certain—and quite intelligible—ill-feeling against the 
force, for these fighting troops of the party were its most-favoured 
children. The troops wore blue tunics and possessed titles and 
insignia of rank ; they were intended to look and to be different ; 
they became almost an upper class, and upper classes are never 
popular even if they honestly believe that they are only repre- 
sentatives of the whole community. The new path which Austria 
has to tread seems to me to lie in a direction entirely opposite 
to this type of action, and that must first and foremost be 
made clear to the working class. If that class seeks to protect 
its rights fully, it must—would that Marx had been faithfully 
followed where it was right that he should be followed—become 
the nation. And, if it does so, then it needs not to use force, 
for then it has real existence and cannot be destroyed, as the 
experience of Herr von Papen in Germany showed. Papen’s 
Government, although parliamentary government had com- 
pletely collapsed, was shattered by the pressure of the nation in 
December 1932. 

In Austria things are still in process of evolution, and months 
yet will have to elapse before they take definite shape. It is 
often said jestingly that Austria has one precious possession—the 
tourist traffic. For its sake the most-cherished convictions have 
been sacrificed, and even National Socialism has obeyed its 
behests rather than those of its grey eminences in Berlin. It will 
depend a good deal on the tourist traffic what Austria becomes. 
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There is a point at which all purely political argument becomes 
invalid, and that is the point where the primitive question is 
posed—to be or not to be. So far I have spoken only of Vienna ; 
in'the provinces there is a very different situation. Why has the 
inhabitant of Tirol, the citizen of Salzburg, become so enthusiastic 
for National Socialism? Is it because in Tirol people have for 
the first time forgotten that for a century Bavaria, too, was 
described in every school as an ‘ arch-enemy’? Is it no longer 
symbolic that the old fortifications and cannon of Kufstein point 
to the north ? I remember that when, before the war, my father 
painted the wooden gates giving entrance to our estate in the 
north of Tirol in the colours of our house, blue and white, which 
happened to be also the colours of Bavaria, there was nearly a 
revolution among the peasantry. The feeling in favour of National 
Socialism is due simply to the loss suffered by the absence of the 
tourists from Germany. Let me give some examples. A market 
gardener who in normal years made about 1500 Austrian schillings 
out of his strawberries made only 30 schillings in the summer of 
1933. The fisheries in the frontier districts, the purveyors of 
meat, milk, butter and eggs, the letters of rooms, have all been 
catastrophically hit, and the few wealthy tourists who came from 
Holland or England could not compensate for the loss of the 
German tourists, quite apart from the fact that they go exclusively 
to the big hotels and not to the small ones, and it is the owners of 
the latter who are politically important. The working-class 
organisations in the West ought, therefore, to take this fact into 
consideration, and, if they can, to send thousands of their members 
next summer to Austria, despite what has happened there. That 
is the only practical way in which they can exercise political 
influence. Any other method merely strengthens the position of 
National Socialism. Happily, the Austrian still maintains his 
proverbial sense of humour ; he is still able to jest, when things 
are at their worst, at his own misfortunes ; if he were not, the 
situation would indeed be quite hopeless. 

This tiny country, which has taken over the succession to a 
world empire, with all its internal weariness, confusion and what, 
if you like, you may call its cynicism, has still a great mission to 
fulfilin Europe. But if it is allowed literally to starve, if all that 
is given to it is friendly words of sympathy, then no one need be 
surprised if something unpleasant happens. The world must 
understand that with Austria there can be no bargaining or 
haggling on trade treaties as may be possible with other nations. 
The world must give to Austria, and give again, without expecting 
any economic return. What Austria means to Europe is not 
something that can be expressed in terms of a favourable trade 
balance ; it is something far more and far greater. If, as we can 
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confidently hope, the Dollfuss Government has gained one clear 
benefit from the events of February in that it has struck terror 
into the hearts of the National Socialists, who are most certainly 
not superior in courage to the Social Democratic workers, and 
in that, as a result of that terror, Austria has been saved from 
Herr Habicht or his eventual successor, then something of 
immeasurable importance has happened—Hitler has suffered his 
first clear, undeniable defeat. And in time that defeat will have 
its effects in Germany. I am convinced that the Reich which is 
coming will have to transfer its centre of gravity southward— 
that is to say, that a reconstruction of Germany is possible only 
if the power of the East Elbian aristocracy is broken. The 
victory of Austria over National Socialism implies in itself a 
clear gain in prestige to the South German and his Catholic 
culture, the culture which most plainly distinguishes South 
Germany from those somewhat barbaric lands which were Ger- 
manised considerably later. 

For those who in face of all these arguments cannot yet bring 
themselves to support Dollfuss, attention has already been called 
in this article to the forces which are concentrated in the League 
of Freedom. It should be the business of the democratic Powers 
so to allocate their sympathies that it will be possible for those 
men in Austria to gain influence who stand for an authoritarian 
national State—which is really something quite different from 
any sort of arbitrary dictatorship—and who justify the present 
régime by the special circumstance in which their country is 
placed by the rivalries of all its neighbours. Perhaps it is 
the business of English Catholics generally, and not merely of 
English Roman Catholics, to take a stronger stand. Only those 
who feel that they are supported by the conscience of the world 
will be able to retain power in Austria. There is still time to work 
to that end, and, above all, there is still time to forget all the 
bitterness which so many in England have felt since the events 
of February. It may help to create new confidence if I state that 
I have received the assurance in most responsible quarters that 
the Dollfuss Government will never adopt an anti-Semitic policy. 
On the contrary, it desires to work in strictest harmony with the 
Peace Treaty of St. Germain, which assured equal rights to all 
races, confessions and peoples in Austria, and which excludes 
any prejudice against any particular group or sect. The Jews in 
Austria have complete confidence in the assurances given by 
the Government, and it is worth noting that Jews—and among 
them unbaptised Jews—hold high, and even some of the highest, 
offices in the Austrian State. 

I gave to this article the title ‘ Infelix Austria,’ parodying the 
saying which represented Austria as ‘ felix’ for so many cen- 
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turies, because she was able to consolidate and strengthen her 
position by peaceful alliances while other States had to wage 
wars. I meant it, too, as a warning, for infelix Austria must be 
supported by all true friends of peace so that it will not be on its 
territory that the coming war will break out—the war for which 
night and day every Storm Trooper prays. From that territory, 
and only from that territory, from the valleys of the Danube and 
the Inn, can and must the reconstruction of Germany begin. If 
Chancellor Dollfuss and his Government are sacrificed, the future 
of Germany is sacrificed, and so, too, is the recovery of Europe. 
That is the most important of the impressions I received in 
Vienna. I think it would be most useful if these impressions were 
carefully studied by all those who concern themselves with 
Central European politics. In that case other considerations 
may begin to seem less important, although they are not without 
significance. There are still in Austria thousands of people who 
are still indirectly the victims of the terrible events of February. 
Women and children have lost their breadwinners and hundreds 
are still lying more or less seriously injured. The relief of suffer- 
ing which was begun by England ought to be continued, but 
continued only in such ways as will not cause embarrassment to 
the Dollfuss Government. No party capital must be made out 
of Austria’s present plight. Only one motive can be admitted— 
the desire to help a sufferer. Perhaps it would be well if England 
sent out a non-party committee to Vienna to administer the 
funds which all parties and all classes are subscribing, and to 
take its part in completing the work of reconciliation, which is the 
_ aim of Cardinal-Archbishop Innitzer. What Austria needs above 
all is peace. The tension must relax and a stage be reached at 
which hostile camps no longer exist, for it is their existence which 
makes reconciliation impossible. The mission of England—that 
England which has done so much to help the Jews driven from 
Germany and to establish a Jewish national home in Palestine— 
is to be the champion of the liberty of other peoples. In Austria 
she can find a new field of activity. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MANCHURIA 


On March 1, in the cold, brilliant dawn of mid-Manchuria, the 
former Emperor of China ascended the altar of Heaven, specially 
erected for the great occasion, and became once more Emperor 
over the lands of his ancestors. Graphic accounts of the ceremony 
were cabled throughout the world—of the offerings to Heaven 
of jade, silk, grain, wine and wood, each a symbol of different 
sides of the life of a nation which, it will be recalled, once used 
silk for money; of a secret personal communication from the 
Emperor to the divine spirits burnt by His Majesty on the altar; 
of a snow-white bull sacrificed by the priests ; of the reappearance 
of old-style Chinese costumes amongst the crowds who thronged 
the streets to watch the Emperor pass ; of the strange mingling 
of rites that date from many centuries before Christ with aero- 
planes circling overhead; of men and women ‘ kowtowing’ 
outside the palace gates, although the Emperor has abolished 
this form of saluting. And lastly, one may specially note the 
title adopted by the Emperor, and by which he is henceforward 
to be known, ‘Kang Teh’ (‘ Tranquillity and Virtue ’)—an 
aspiration, certainly, but already, one may believe, having some 
basis of reality. 

The comments of the English Press on the enthronement 
reveal a regrettably poor understanding of the circumstances. 
One leading paper remarked sourly that it was merely to force 
that the Emperor owed his throne ; another could see no better 
hope in Manchuria as an empire than that it might put an end to 
Japanese thoughts of annexation. Was it not force which 
originally drove the Emperor off the throne that was lawfully 
his, and has ever since shockingly abused the authority it tore 
from him? And as for annexation, unless we are to accuse 
Japanese statesmen of deliberate falsehood, we cannot ignore 
their repeated declarations that Japan does not and never has 
dreamed of annexing Manchuria. That she has put ‘a steel 
frame’ into its government she does not for a moment deny ; 
but, she replies, this is only what England has done in India, 
Egypt and elsewhere, or America in the Philippines, and with 
the same ultimate object—namely, that of enabling Manchukuo 
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to stand on its own feet as a well-managed, self-responsible 
State. For those who sneer at these assertions there is the 
practical thought that the costliness of Korea to Japan should 
be quite enough to dissuade her from the vastly more expensive 
game of trying to annex Manchuria, apart from the practical 
certainty of its landing her in a war with America or Russia— 
perhaps both. 

Of the reality of the ‘ steel frame ’ there is certainly no doubt. 
But what, if any, is the Teality of the native organism which 
depends upon it? The ‘ puppet State of Japan’ is an easy 
taunt, the common acceptance of which is scarcely surprising 
considering the circumstances in which Manchukuo’s independ- 
ence was declared only two short years ago. Those two years, 
however, have been long enough and full of enough actual 
accomplishment to dim recollections of the passion excited by 
the Sino-Japanese conflict, and to set men asking whether, after 
all, Mr. P’u Yi’s new throne may be something more than a 
convenient cloak for Japan’s gleaning in other people’s cornfields. 
And, to anticipate briefly what will be explained later, it is very 
certain that the Emperor Kang Teh and his Chinese environment 
do not look upon themselves as puppets. 

It will be convenient, before dealing with the monarchical 
movement, to survey briefly what Japan has accomplished in 
Manchuria. Whatever view one may take of her right to be 
there at all, the magnitude of her achievement is really astounding. 
Manchuria, be it remembered, is as big as France and Germany 
put together ; a third of it is covered with dense forests ; of the 
remainder, not above half is under cultivation. The climate is 
terribly cold in winter, 50 and 60 degrees of frost being by no 
means uncommon in some parts, accompanied by winds that 
threaten to flay the very flesh from one’s bones; it is corre- 
spondingly hot in summer; and the endless fields of kaoliang 
or millet (the food of North China, as rice is of the Centre and 
South), growing six and seven feet high, afford admirable 
cover for Chinese guerrillas and outlaws. Obviously the Chinese 
Nationalists would do all they could to prevent Japan from 
demonstrating that her government was better than theirs, and 
the Japanese measures of pacification thus had to go hand in 
hand with the most difficult and toilsome military operations, 
From the time of the final conquest of Jehol, only twelve months 
ago, the Japanese military authorities admitted frankly that the 
suppression of outlaws and guerrillas would occupy at least two 
years. Actually it looks as if that limit would not nearly be 
reached. 


Not many months ago a railway journey throughout 
Manchuria was a risky undertaking. Bandit attacks on trains 
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were frequent ; there were regions in which passengers were 
advised to lie down on the floor, owing to the danger of sniping 
by outlaws; and even on the South Manchuria Railway, the 
pride of Japan and one of the best managed railways in the world, 
which extends from Dairen to Changchun (or Hsinking, as it is 
now called, Emperor Kang Teh’s capital), there was a time 
when trains could only run by day. Now in the southern and 
central provinces of Fengtien and Kirin travelling is perfectly 
safe, and although Heilungkiang, the northern province, is still 
overrun with outlaws, systematic sweeping by the Japanese 
promises to clean up this district too by the year’s end. 

Equally if not more remarkable has been the currency reform. 
The former Chinese officials had a pleasing habit of buying the 
peasants’ produce with unsecured paper and selling it abroad 
for good silver which went into their own banking accounts, with 
the result that, when the Government of Chang Hsueh-liang was 
ousted, the peasants were left with fifteen different sorts of 
worthless notes aggregating 150,000,000 dollars. In addition, 
there was an enormous and quite unascertainable mass of official 
and private bills. These were entirely beyond redemption, and 
no attempt at it could be made. But for the remainder, the 
Central Bank of Manchukuo, which began business on July 1, 
1932, has already redeemed some four-fifths of the notes and 
expects to have redeemed the entire amount by next June. The 
notes it has issued instead have a 70 per cent. metallic backing, 
and are actually quoted a little above par on the Shanghai 
market owing to the slightly larger silver content of the Man- 
churian dollar, while a subsidiary coinage in four or five denomina- 
tions is particularly popular with the peasants. 

Taxation, also, is being reformed. The time-honoured Chinese 
system under which a provincial magistrate is required to pay 
so much into the treasury and makes as much more out of his 
province as he can—in a word, the lucrative practice of ‘ squeeze,’ 
which so permeates all strata of Chinese society that it hardly 
can be called dishonesty—has been a terrible stumbling-block ; 
and it is admitted frankly by Japanese writers that the young 
Japanese bureaucrats sent down into the provinces to superintend 
tax collection have often aggravated matters by their arrogant, 
over-bearing ways. But at any rate, taxes now are levied in 
accordance with Government regulations and every effort is 
made to eliminate squeeze. Military expenditure has been cut 
down from 80 to 30 per cent. of the revenue. Manchukuo’s army, 
not, of course, including Japanese troops, now numbers 110,000 
men, who by all accounts are well drilled and far more dependable 
than formerly. le 

Railway development is being pushed forward with great 
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energy ; 250 miles of new line have already been built since the 
Japanese occupation, and the whole new system contemplated 
amounts to some 3700 miles. In addition, civil aviation is being 
expanded far and wide. There is a regular weekly service from 
Tokyo through Japan and Korea, by Mukden, Hsinking and 
Harbin, north-westwards through Tsitsihar to Manchuli, on the 
Siberian border, besides numerous radiating lines. It is not, 
perhaps, without significance that two of these lead to the Russian 
border, one due north to Taheiho, the other north-east to Fuchin. 
A railway is also being built from Harbin to Heiho, on the Amur, 
close to the Russian town of Blagovestchensk. The Japanese 
are taking no chances. 

There have, of course, been disappointments, though these 
are more on the Japanese than the Chinese side. The occupation 
of Manchuria was followed by a wave of what might really be 
called a crusading spirit in Japan, which has been little recognised 
abroad, accompanied by a widespread cry that ‘ the capitalist 
shall not seize and exploit Manchuria.’ One of the most interest- 
ing phenomena in Japan is what may be called the Youth Move- 
ment, whose members, disgusted with the rapacity of capitalists 
and the politicians’ ineptitude and venality, are bound together 
by a sort of general aspiration to leave the world a better place 
than they found it. To this class the notion of creating a 
genuinely new State in Manchuria, compounded of all that was 
best in China and Japan, appealed vividly. When Manchukuo 
declared her independence, numbers of these youths flocked to 
offer their services for little or no reward ; some of them actually 
threw up good posts in Japan to do so. They also evolved a 
scheme for bringing in Japanese peasants to help in Manchuria’s 
development, subsidies being given them on condition that they 
ceased to look backwards to Japan (as all Japanese emigrants 
invariably do) and looked forward to the welfare of the new 
State of which henceforward they must count themselves 
citizens. 

The experiment does not seem to have been a success. Many 
immigrants are said to have returned to Japan disillusioned and 
disheartened. But the fact is that Manchuria is not a cistern for 
the surplus Japanese population. The climate is too cold for 
their taste, and they cannot compete with Chinese peasants, 
whose standard of living is even lower than their own. There 
have never been more than a few hundred thousand Japanese in 
all Manchuria, the Japanese leased territory of Kuantung included, 
and it is unlikely that there ever will be. It is as a source of raw 
materials, a market for Japan’s manufactures, and, no doubt, as 
a buffer against Russia and the disorders in China, that Japan 
pins her hopes on Manchuria. The fact is of importance when we 
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come to estimate the meaning and possibilities of the Manchurian 
monarchical restoration. 

In considering this restoration it must, at the outset, be 
emphasised that Hsiian T’ung, as he was formerly known (Kang 
Teh as he is now), has never ceased to be Emperor since he 
ascended the throne of China in October 1908. The Daily 
Telegraph correspondent at Hsinking opened his graphic account 
of the enthronement on March 1 by saying that P’u Yi ‘ is the 
only man who has been made Emperor three times ’—the 
attempted restoration by General Chang Hsiin in 1917 (the 
famous ‘ Empire of a Fortnight’) being the second occasion. 
But this, technically, is inaccurate, as the ‘ Articles for the 
Favourable Treatment of the Ta Ch’ing Emperor after His 
Abdication,’ signed with the Republicans in 1912, clearly show. 
Hsiian T’ung lost the power to rule, but the spiritual quality of 
emperor was carefully preserved to him, his title, dignities, 
retinue, palaces and a pension from the republic, which also 
charged itself with the perpetual upkeep of the imperial tombs, 
a fact of much significance in Chinese eyes. It is true that after 
a little time the pension languished and expired, as also that 
when the ‘ Christian General’ Feng Yu-hsiang executed his coup 
@ dat in 1924, seized Peking and brutally drove the young 
Emperor out of the Forbidden City, he tore up the ‘ Articles for 
Favourable Treatment.’ But there is no question that this 
ruthless act excited deep disgust among the vast majority of 
Chinese, including Chang Tso-lin, the famous dictator of Man- 
churia, who arrived in time to take the control of Peking out of 
Feng’s hands and set the Emperor at liberty. Subsequently, in 
face of the imminent danger of Feng’s return, Mr. (now Sir) 
Reginald Johnston, who had been the Emperor’s tutor for five 
years, hurried the young man for safety into the Legation Quarter, 
whence in due course he left for Tientsin, ultimately to. go to 
Manchuria. But for this, Chang Tso-lin would undoubtedly have 
restored him his honours and emoluments.! 

To the world at large the fact of the Emperor’s having 
abdicated was conclusive. But to the Chinese mind the import- 
ance of the Articles was overwhelming. In these days, when it 
is fashionable to pretend that most of Asia has become converted, 
not merely to a desire for, but to a lively understanding of, 
democracy on Western lines, it is dangerous to state the plain 
truth—namely, that ninety-nine hundredths of the Chinese 
people never have had, and have not now, the faintest conception 


1 The course of these events was related in an extremely interesting speech 
in the House of Commons on February 27, 1933, by Mr. W. Nunn, M.P. for 
Whitehaven ; and the whole story is minutely told in Sir Reginald Johnston's 
new and fascinating book, Twilight in the Forbidden City. 
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of what a republic means, and what they have seen of the pretence 
of it in the past twenty years has certainly given them no taste 
for further acquaintance. This is particularly true of Northern 
. Chinese, whose normal antipathy for the Southerners would 
intensify their distaste for everything for which the latter stood. 
The Chinese system of government, closely intertwined with the 
social customs and philosophies which are the warp and woof of 
their whole nature, took definite shape some centuries before 
Christ and continued unvaried down to the revolution in rgrr. 
All that has since happened is, for the average Chinese, merely a 
repetition of what has happened several times before on the 
collapse of a dynasty: and the ‘ Articles for Favourable Treat- 
ment’ meant only to them that the Son of Heaven had, for 
reasons best known to himself, withdrawn for a while into a 
retirement from which, as year by year the oppressions of 
despoilers multiplied and became more grievous, they increasingly 
prayed that he would emerge. When President Yuan Shih-k’ai’s 
attempt to make himself Emperor at the close of 1915—even to 
the extent of sacrificing at the Temple of Heaven and choosing a 
dynastic title—broke down under the mere weight of public 
opinion, it was regarded by the world as proof of China’s marvel- 
lous strides towards democracy. The real cause of failure was 
that Yuan was universally distrusted, as, with his record, is 
not surprising, and that, ‘suffering from an internal disease 
which killed him a few months later, he was not the man he 
had once been. 

Chang Hsiin’s attempt to reinstate the Emperor in 1917 
failed, as Sir Reginald Johnston tells us, partly because he took 
too few troops to Peking, but chiefly because he tried to do the 
whole thing himself instead of calling in the aid of Tuan Chi-jui 
and other Northern generals. About the sympathies of the latter 
Sir Reginald may, of course, be mistaken, though no one has 
better knowledge of the things he describes. But it is certainly 
significant that when the ‘Empire of a Fortnight’ fell, the 
Emperor was pointedly exonerated from all blame by a Presi- 
dential mandate, and not the slightest punishment was ever 
suggested for Chang Hsiin, K’ang Yu-wei, or other participants 
in the attempted restoration. One other interesting fact must be 
quoted from Sir Reginald Johnston’s book. He tells us that he 
had it from Chang Tso-lin’s own lips that if the imperial family 
had retired in 1912 to Manchuria, they would have been assured 
of a cordial reception. Later on, of course, Chang Tso-lin had 
tasted of the pleasures of dictatorship and the opportunity passed. 
But it is very improbable that the Republicans would have made 
any difficulty in 1912 about the Manchus retiring to Manchuria, 
which the dynasty had always kept very much as a private 
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appanage; and about which there was then no Chinese national, 


feeling whatever. 

Of the genesis of the movement which culminated in Man- 
chukuo’s declaration of independence, probably no one now 
could write a full and authentic history ; it goes too far back, 
some of the participants are dead, and its roots are hidden in 
the murky recesses of the Forbidden City. Early in 1923 there 
were lively manifestations of it, as several references in the 
Peking papers of that time bear witness, and it is specially 
interesting to note that the direct aim of the Monarchists was 
backwards to Manchuria. The Lytton Report says that the 
independence movement had never been heard of in Manchuria 
before September 1931. The only conclusion is that the people 
who could have told the Commissioners did not choose to give 
them evidence on the subject. The 1923 adventure failed, of 
course ; next year the Emperor was driven from his home by 
Feng Yu-hsiang, and during the drab years of his stay in Tientsin 
no further opportunity offered itself. But a revival of the throne 
in Manchuria had none the less become a definite ideal for the 
loyalists. 

In the final dénouement a very significant fact may be men- 
tioned. After the Japanese occupation of Mukden on September 
18, 1931, the man who became chairman of the Chinese Control 
Committee which was formed to administer the city was a Mr. 
Yuan Chin-kai, an official for many years under the Manchus, a 
noted scholar of high personal repute, who had been living for a 
considerable time in retirement. Later on the Japanese are said 
to have desired him to become governor of Fengtien province, 
but this he refused. His Committee continued to function until 
the declaration of independence, when it was dissolved and Mr. 
Yuan became a member of the Privy Council. It is more than 
probable that he knew what was coming and consented to emerge 
from his retirement to undertake a most difficult and seemingly 
invidious task, in order to hold out, as it were, a Chinese rope for 
the autonomists. The projected declaration of autonomy was 
first bruited abroad in November 1931. In the last stages there 
were four main factors: first, the men who had been dreaming 
of a monarchical restoration in Manchuria for the previous eight 
or ten years ; secondly, a number of young Manchu princes who 
had been taken to Japan after the abdication in 1912 and are 
described as being more Japanese than the Japanese; thirdly, 
some of the old Manchurian generals of Chang Tso-lin, who had 
never had the slightest sympathy with his son’s nationalistic 
tendencies and wanted to get back to their homes from which 
the retreat of the former Governor, Chang Hsueh-liang, had 
exiled them ; lastly, the Emperor himself. 
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In October and November 1931 there were violent anti- 
riots in Tientsin, and the Emperor’s friends were afraid 
for his life if he stayed on there. Other motives, however, besides 
personal safety finally induced him to leave Tientsin secretly for 
Manchuria. The report spread by Nanking that he had been 
kidnapped by the Japanese to mask their designs in the declaration 
movement has not a particle of truth in it. In a most interesting 
account, published in the January number of Oriental Affairs 
(Shanghai), of a conversation with the Emperor at Hsinking in 
September 1932, Mr. H. G. Woodhead, who had known the 
Emperor well during most of the seven years that he spent in 
Tientsin, says that, when asked about the kidnapping, ‘ Mr. P’u 
Yi threw back his head and roared with laughter, repeating in 
English, ‘“‘ Kidnapped! Kidnapped! No! No!”’.’ Mr. Wood- 
head says that the Emperor most positively rebutted the idea 
that he had not been a free agent in leaving Tientsin : 


He not only strongly denied this, but added that he would like to tell 
me why he had assumed his new office. He had been actuated by two 
motives—political and personal. First as to the political. When the 
Manchu Dynasty abdicated it had been with the avowed intention of 
restoring the sovereignty to the people. But in the twenty years that had 
elapsed, what had happened ? Political power had passed into the hands, 
not of the people, but of ambitious and grasping militarists. The welfare 
of the population had been entirely disregarded ; they had been tyrannized 
over and oppressed. China’s relations with the Foreign Powers had 
grown steadily worse. And the pledge that absolute equality would be 
maintained between China’s five races had been flagrantly violated. 

Secondly, he was prompted by personal motives. Manchuria was his 
ancestral home, and it was only natural that he should be specially 
interested in what was happening in this region. Moreover, every under- 
taking given to the Manchu Imperial Family in the Abdication Agreement 
had been wantonly violated. The pension to be paid to him by the 
Republic had been cancelled. His private property had been confiscated. 
He had been treated with studied insolence by the Kuomintang. And 
the ancestral tombs had been violated and rifled, without any attempt 
to bring the perpetrators to book, or to secure the recovery of the stolen 
treasures. . 

’ It was only natural, then, that when trouble occurred in Manchuria 
he should follow developments with great attention, and wonder whether 
he was not destined to play some part in an attempt to improve the 
condition of his ancestral Provinces. Emissaries of the separatist move- 
ment called upon him at Tientsin and urged him to proceed to Manchuria. 
And at last he felt that if he was ever to go, he must do so forthwith, or 
he might find it impossible to leave. 


It may be added that the accusations in the second paragraph 
above are no whit exaggerated. 

The actual declaration of independence was postponed until 
March 1932. At the last moment some of the autonomists were 
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doubtful whether it might not be best to proclaim a republic with 
P’u Yi as President. In the end, a compromise was reached, 
P’u Yi taking office as Chih Chéng, or Chief Executive: the new 
State was for the time to be something between monarchy and 
republic; the future was to be left to decide what it should 
finally become. 

To many minds the best proof that the independence of 
Manchukuo is not a Japanese creation (except in so far as the 
Japanese had opened the way for it and are admittedly helping 
it to maintain itself) lies in the character of the Emperor’s Chinese 
Ministers. The Premier, Mr. Chéng Hsiao-hsii (not even a 
Northerner, by the way, but born in Fukien), now well over 
seventy years old, is one of the most distinguished scholars and 
poets in China and of unsurpassed personal honour. The Repub- 
licans have repeatedly tried to attach him to their Governments 
for the sake of his great prestige among his fellow-countrymen ; 
but, having served the empire for many years, he always refused. 
He might, like other ex-officials, have been a wealthy man by 
now; actually he has never sought to enrich himself, always 
preferring the Confucian ideal of the Superior Man to worldly 
emoluments. It is quite impossible to-believe that such a man 
would sell himself or his country to Japan. The same may 
assuredly be said of Mr. Yuan Chin-kai, mentioned above. 
Another fine type is the Foreign Minister, Mr. Hsieh Chieh-shih, 
now fifty-five years old, who took part in General Chang Hsiin’s 
attempted restoration. 

One interesting inclusion in the Ministry is Mr. Chi-mo-ta- 
sai-mu-pei-lo, the Mongol. The autonomy movement in Inner 
Mongolia, embracing all the Mongol princes and nobles, headed 
by a commanding personality, Prince Teh, a well-educated, 
energetic man of about thirty-five, is too long to describe fully 
here. The gist of it is that the Mongols never owed allegiance to 
China, but only to the Manchus, with whom they were always 
friendly, while they are decidedly dissatisfied with the Chinese 
Republicans, whom they accuse of breaking all their agreements 
with Mongolia. There are already about 1,000,000 Mongols in 
Manchuria. There will soon be many more. Undoubtedly Inner 
Mongolia will before long link up with Manchukuo. Sentiment 
and policy alike dictate it. The combination will be an excellent 
safeguard for both against Russian infiltration from Outer 
Mongolia. 

The scare of a war between Russia and Japan can only be 
dealt with very briefly. On the most careful investigation 
possible, I cannot persuade myself that there is any serious 
danger of it. That last summer the younger Japanese militarists 
were deliberately trailing their coats at Russia is certain. They 
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had visions of seizing the Russian maritime provinces, between 
Manchuria and the sea, and Saghalien, and thus nicely rounding 
off the Japanese Empire’s sphere of control, with all the seas 
between her islands and the mainland. But since then two 
important things have happened—the recognition of the Soviet 
by America, and the renascence of the civilian element in Japanese 
counsels. The appointment as Foreign Minister of Mr. Hirota, 
formerly Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, was extremely im- 
portant. I do not pretend to know why MM. Stalin, Molotov, 
and Voroshilov thundered against Japan at the beginning of 
this year as they did—possibly for obscure purposes of internal 
propaganda. But it is a fact that, even then, Russo-Japanese 
relationships had for some weeks been growing calmer, and 
informal conversations about the vexed question of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway sale had recommenced between Mr. Hirota and 
the Russian Ambassador. With the recent release of the Russian 
officials of the Chinese Eastern Railway arrested by Manchukuo, 
one may venture to expect the solution of a controversy in which 
all parties have everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
quarrelling.* 

And what of the young Emperor himself? Two years ago, 
at the time of his installation as Chief Executive, correspondents 
described him as a dreamy, poetic-looking youth, giving no 
evidence of strength of purpose. Yet nine years earlier than that 
he had been extolled by all Peking for dismissing the palace 
eunuchs, those proverbial ‘rats and foxes’ of every dynasty ; 
indeed, no mean achievement on his part. Nor does the interview 
with Mr. Woodhead quoted above suggest lack of purpose. It is 
the common opinion of many dispassionate critics who have been 
brought into touch with His Majesty that the Emperor has 
developed enormously during the past two years, that he is an 
ardent worker, insists on being fully informed of all that happens, 
and is not easily won to any course unless convinced of its reason 
and justice. 

One picturesque touch deserves special mention. Shortly 
before his enthronement the Emperor received The Times corre- 
spondent and made a statement on the aims of Manchukuo, 
which ended thus : 


Our primary efforts are directed to make this country a land of con- 
tentment, tranquillity and happiness, under the benevolent principles of 
Wangtao. 

Now, the doctrine of Wangtao (the Way of the King) dates from 

* Only the day after these lines had been written, a long and thoughtful 
survey of Russo-Japanese relations by The Times Tokyo correspondent ended 
with the conclusion that ‘ experienced foreign observers in Japan do not believe 
that war is inevitable.’ 
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the time of the Emperors Yao and Shun, who reigned about 


B.C. 2300-2200—Yao, the democratic emperor, so intent on his 
people’s business that he could not spare time to see his new-born 
eldest son; Shun, the ploughman emperor, the beau idéal of 
filial duty and self-sacrifice. According to Confucian teaching, 
the king is the embodiment of love for his fellow- , So that if 
one of his subjects hungered it is as if the king had personally 
deprived him of sustenance ; nor can the king have any thought 
or perform any action which is not directed to the welfare of his 
subjects. Such, very crudely, is the ideal of Wangtao, which has 
been profoundly discussed in recent times by the scholars of the 
Manchukuo Government, and is now proclaimed as the fixed rule 
and purpose of the new State: an impossibly high ideal, no 
doubt, at any time. But ‘a man’s reach must exceed his grasp; 
or what’s a heaven for ? ’ 

Of the relations between China and Manchuria one can only 


write speculatively. Not the least distressing part of the events 
of the past two years and a half is that one must have so much 


respect for the best members of the Nationalist Party in China, 
so much sympathy with the terrible ‘loss of face’ they have 
suffered in the breaking away of Manchuria, and yet find it 
impossible to acquit Nationalist China of a large responsibility 
for the misfortunes she has met. 

That many Nationalist leaders are well aware of the fact is 
undoubted. More than once General Chiang Kai-shek has ex- 
claimed that it is idle for China to think of resisting external 
aggression until she has set her internal affairs in order. He has 
earned great unpopularity for his supposed lukewarmness towards 
Japan, because he was too clear-sighted to attempt by force of 
arms a resistance which he knew to be equally impossible and 
disastrous. In recent months there have been distinct signs of 
approach towards an understanding between Nanking and Tokyo, 
and there is no doubt that a sort of unofficial modus vivendi has 
been reached in North China, particularly for dealing with 
marauding Chinese generals south of the Great Wall. 

One thing one may venture to predict with certainty— 
namely, that sooner or later Manchuria and China will reunite. 
Every step that Japan takes in restoring order and stimulating 
prosperity in Manchuria will swell the influx of Chinese and 
increase the confidence and ability of Manchukuo to take its own 
line. How the reunion will be effected no one can foresee. 
China has still to hammer out some form of government suitable 
to the new age which has brought her so many changes and 
acceptable to her own ancient and unchanging instincts. 


O. M. GREEN. 
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BALKAN IMPRESSIONS 


I. BULGARIA 


THE city of Sofia has to-day a population of 250,000 and covers 
an area which could easily house a million. New suburbs are 
springing up, and are likely before long to extend as far as ‘the 
slopes of Mount Vitosha. The admirable town planning which is 
so outstanding a feature of the centre of the city is perhaps less 
noticeable in recent developments, owing partly to the indifference 
to the matter shown during the Stambulitsky régime, and also 
to the continuing need of housing refugees as quickly and as 
cheaply as possible. There is little in many of the shops, and the 
roads outside the centre still leave much to be desired ; but fine 
business premises and apartment houses, such as are to be seen 
in the great cities of Central Europe, have lately been erected. 
There are taxi-cabs for hire, and a visitor returning after ten 
years is bound to notice a considerable increase of traffic. The 
historic Church of Sveti Nedelia, which was blown up some years 
ago, has been rebuilt, and forms a dignified centre for many of 
the chief commercial streets. The main building of the Univer- 
sity is at last completed, and on the outskirts of the city the 
Faculty of Agriculture is housed under conditions which would do 
credit to any country in the world. Bulgaria is still to the extent 
of 80 per cent. of its population agricultural, and the importance 
of having this department of its University activities well staffed 
and well equipped cannot be over-estimated. 

Sofia, then, has not stood still ; and though times are difficult, 
and the country remains poor and resentful of the burdens and 
losses imposed by the Peace Treaties, it is yet possible to mark a 
distinct advance in political stability. To this many statesmen 
have made their contribution, not least M. André Liaptcheff, 
whose death in the late autumn was justly regarded as a national 
misfortune. His Administration had brought a new atmosphere 
of tolerance and appeasement into Bulgarian politics; and it 
was his successors in office, who had defeated him at a general 
election after some years of honest and efficient government, who 
accorded to him the tribute of a national funeral. M. Malinoff, 
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though he has retired from the Ministry, remains to-day the out- 
standing figure in public life, for he first became Prime Minister 
as long ago as 1908, and enjoys a deservedly high reputation as a 
man of long experience and high character. His successor, 
M. Mushanoff, a genial and attractive personality, was during 
many years M. Malinoff’s colleague. During the comparatively 
short time he has acted as Prime Minister and head of the Foreign 
Office he has visited Geneva and various foreign capitals, and he 
has welcomed many official visitors in Sofia. His Cabinet is 
composed of the representatives of four parties or groups, which 
has called for no little dexterity in leadership. Good evidence of 
this is to be found in the Bill, which has recently become law, for 
the relief of debtors who are unable to pay owing to the national 
economic crisis. This law sets up a liquidation commission ‘in 
each town, and debtors are divided into different categories 
according to the amount of their debt and according to whether 
they belong to the professional classes, tradesmen, town workers, 
or agricultural workers. Repayment may be made at periods 
extending up to fifteen years at rates varying between 6 and 8 per 
cent. The annuities are to be paid into an amortisation depart- 
ment, which will issue Government bonds for the amounts due 
to the creditors. 

This very complicated scheme aroused criticism both from 
those who thought it went too far and from those who thought 
it did not go far enough, but it was no doubt rendered necessary 
by the gravity of the financial situation. Bulgaria’s deficit is 
40,000,000 gold francs: 24,000,000 are owing to functionaries for 
arrears of salary and 11,000,000 to those who were disabled in the 
war. The public debt is 886,000,000 gold francs, of which 
632,000,000 is external and 254,000,000 internal. Cereal prices 
have fallen 65 per cent. and the prices of cattle and their deriva- 
tives 50 per cent. All this, though beyond the Government's 
control, is bound to react on its popularity. There is growing 
activity among those who consider that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is too much influenced by its agrarian members. Although 
no whisper or suggestion attaches to the leading Ministers, there 
is talk about the corruption which has come into the public life 
of Bulgaria. When, in hard times like the present, a small 
administrative post can save a man and his family from starva- 
tion, it is not surprising that certain of the Ministries are besieged 
by needy office seekers. M. Mushanoff can at least retort on his 
critics that by taking leaders from the Left into his Cabinet he 
has turned the agrarians, who are now split into five mutually 
hostile sections, from attacking the social and political structure 
of the kingdom. And the new phase in Serbo-Bulgar relations, 
which seems likely to transform the whole Balkan situation (in 
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which his own part has been distinguished and successful), may 
well confirm him in power for some time to come. 
The position of Bulgaria had become one of complete isolation. 
To have joined the Little Entente would have appeared to mean 
acquiescence in the Serbian thesis that the Macedo-Bulgars were 
in fact not Bulgars at all, and therefore not entitled to minority 
rights. To the Bulgars themselves it would have seemed a 
betrayal of their fellow-citizens, separated from them by the mere 
fortune of war. To have joined the Turks and Greeks, on the 
other hand, would have been once for all to surrender the right 
to an Aigean outlet reserved for them under the terms of the 
Treaty of Neuilly. Italian friendship, though welcome, had never 
been expected in official circles to render any very substantial 
service. As to France, her whole policy continued to be based 
on close collaboration with the Little Entente. The isolation of 
Bulgaria could not continue indefinitely ; and she was indeed 
fortunate to possess at such a moment a capable and single- 
minded sovereign who was ready and anxious, strictly within the 
limits of the Constitution and in close harmony with his Ministers, 
to play his part in the evolution of Bulgaria’s foreign policy. The 
visits he continues to exchange with King Alexander of Jugo- 
slavia and with King Carol of Roumania are laying the founda- 
tions upon which their respective statesmen can proceed to build. 
Foundations have also been laid in an entirely different direc- 
tion. Last autumn, under the auspices of the League of Peace 
through the Churches, a deputation of Jugoslav ecclesiastics, 
which was headed by Bishop Nikolai of Ochrida, visited Bulgaria 
at the invitation of the Bulgarian committee of the same league. 
The chairman is Archbishop Stefan of Sofia—a man still in the 
prime of life, of great energy and courage. His initiative has met 
with disapproval in many quarters ; but the names of the Exarch 
Joseph and of Bishop Clement sufficiently attest the tradition of 
politically active prelates in Bulgaria as elsewhere in the Near 
East, and the effect certainly appears to have so far been success- 
ful. Bishop Nikolai has offered to welcome in his diocese any 
who may wish to visit friends or relatives there, and, in common 
with other Macedonian bishops, is content henceforth—so it is 
stated—to allow the preaching of the sermon and the reading of 
the Bible in the Macedonian tongue, to recognise the Macedonian 
form of surname, and to ordain only Macedonian-born priests. 
Many Macedonians in Bulgaria are sceptical of the power or the 
willingness of the Jugoslav bishops to implement their promise, 
but I was informed from the most authoritative source that the 
undertakings were given with the knowledge and approval of 
Government. It is also pointed out that the results of the royal 
visit to Belgrade are meagre—the foundations of a commercial 
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treaty, a veterinary convention, and an agreement to simplify 
passport formalities. 

As to this, it must be remembered that the new phase has come 
as unexpectedly to the Jugoslavs as to the Bulgars, If M. Mushanoff 
risks offending important sections of opinion, so does M. Jevtié, 
If friendly relations. between the two countries may mean that 
certain hopes which some of the Macedonians had continued to 
cherish may have to be abandoned, it also means that a state of 
affairs will have to be recognised and accepted by the Pan-Serbs 
which they have hitherto obstinately and bitterly contested. It 
would, therefore, be unreasonable to expect any very startling 
changes straight-away. But as it is, the changes proposed are 
highly important. A commercial treaty and veterinary conven- 
tion would at once throw the Jugoslav railways open to Bulgarian 
live-stock and farm produce. Even to-day one third of the Bul- 
garian export trade passes through Jugoslavia—much of it 
perishable and destined for elsewhere. The treaty will benefit 
the Jugoslav railways, and Jugoslavia would find a market for 
furniture, wood for furniture making, and chemical products, 
taking in exchange seeds, oil, and fodder. Simplification of 
passport formalities would continue and develop the work which 
the ecclesiastics have initiated. There is also under consideration 
a new line from Kustendil which will bring Bulgaria into direct 
railway communication with Macedonia and would meet the 
Belgrade-Nish-Salonica line at Koumanovo. 

To-day, as for so many years past, the Macedonian question 
remains behind every other. No agreement would be worth 
anything that was made over the heads and behind the backs of 
the Macedonians. Reports from Macedonian sources appear to 
show, it must be admitted, that the régime remains as harsh and 
oppressive as ever. The Macedonian case is put forward by 
responsible men of high standing, some of them professional men 
of international reputation: doctors of law, of medicine, of 
philosophy, of science ; poets, musicians, actors, artists, sculptors, 
critics. These men, though anxious and apprehensive, are pre- 
pared to wait. Even the comitaji bands have undertaken that 
there shall be no further revolutionary action against Serbia 
before April next. They, too, realise that Governments must 
carry along with them that public opinion upon which their own 
authority is based. A generous gesture towards the Macedonian 
Bulgars to start with—it need be no more than that—will trans- 
form the whole situation. An experience of the Balkans which 
goes back for more than a generation and close personal associa- 
tion with both the Serbian and the Bulgarian people induce a 
feeling of hopefulness that what has been well begun will be well 
continued, and that the Serbs will have the courage to be wise, 
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and the wisdom to be just. If so, that which seemed a Utopian 
dream only a few short weeks ago may lie immediately ahead in 
South-Eastern Europe. It depends upon Belgrade. 


II. ALBANIA 


The changes which ten years have wrought in Tirana render it 
almost unrecognisable. The traveller of to-day can reach the 
excellent harbour of Durazzo in a comfortable Italian boat which 
makes the passage from Bari in nine hours, or he can avail him- 
self of the regular services provided to all the Albanian ports by 
Greek and Jugoslav lines. From Durazzo, near which a cluster 
of summer villas has grown up along the bathing beach, it is an 
hour’s motor run to the capital. Tirana, the creation of King 
Zog, has been laid out on modern lines. Half-way down its 
course the main boulevard is interrupted by a large circular area 
in which, around a central space which still awaits development, 
are grouped half a dozen administrative buildings which house the 
Government offices as well as the prefecture and the town-hall. 
The boulevard which crosses this almost at right angles is destined 
for the hotels, banks and chief commercial houses, and bears the 
name of Edith Durham Street. At present it is a strange medley 
of old and new, but the place is taking shape, and if ever pros- 
perity comes to Albania her citizens will have reason to be proud 
of Tirana. Graceful evidence of the gratitude felt towards, not 
merely Miss Durham (whose name in years to come is likely to 
remain closely bound up with the story of the foundation of the 
State), but towards other friends in this country, Lady Car- 
narvon, Lord Cecil, Lord Grey, Colonel Aubrey Herbert, is 
apparent everywhere. Much money has no doubt been needlessly 
spent in Tirana : the lines on which it is laid out are too grandiose. 
The Italians are blamed for this. It is asserted, not merely that 
the money loaned from Italy was spent on Italian material and 
that a large proportion of the money earned went to Italians, but 
that Italy deliberately encouraged extravagance in order the more 
easily to get the country under-her control. Such talk is no 
doubt very exaggerated ; but nobody can visit Albania without 
realising that throughout all classes there is a strong anti-Italian 


it. 
The story of Italy’s relations with Albania since the Peace 
Conference (to go back no further) may be summarised. shortly 
as follows: The Conference decided at the end of 1919 to recog- 
nise the independence of Albania under an Italian mandate. 
This was resented throughout the country, and in the following 
spring Italy reduced her forces and concentrated in the coastal 
towns. There was fighting in Valona, in which the Albanians 
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had the advantage. The representative Congress of Lushnja 
definitely refused to recognise the mandate, and moved the capital 
from Durazzo to Tirana. Italy finally evacuated the whole 
country except the island of Sasseno, which she still retains. In 
December, largely owing to the insistent activities of Colonel 
Herbert, Lord Cecil, Miss Durham and others, Albania became a 
member of the League of Nations. In the summer of 1921 there 
was a rising in the north, and Serbian troops entered Albanian 
territory in its support. There followed a Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in Paris in November, which appointed a Frontier Delimita- 
tion Commission and made the important declaration that the 
violation of Albania’s frontiers or of her independence might 
constitute a danger for the strategic security of Italy. In the 
event of Albania’s territorial security being infringed, and subject 
to the authorisation of the Council of the League, the restoration 
of Albania’s territorial frontiers was to be entrusted to Italy. 
Serbian troops thereupon left Albania, and a Government was 
formed which included Ahmed Bey Zogu, the present King, and 
Mgr. Fan Noli. 

Three years later intrigues, this time on the part of Italy, led 
to a rising. Ahmed Bey, who took a leadin® part in it, fled the 
country and took refuge in Serbia, while Fan Noli formed a 
Government which was considered pro-Italian. Six months later, 
however, Ahmed Bey returned with Serbian connivance, over- 
threw Fan Noli, and was proclaimed President. He showed 
himself ready to work in touch with Jugoslavia or Italy, or any 
other country which would show itself prepared to help Albania 
to develop its economic resources, and only when he had failed 
with the Serbs did he turn to the Italians. In May 1925 an 
agreement was signed with the Society for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Albania (S.V.E.A) for a public works loan of 50,000,000 
gold francs. This loan financed the town planning and building 
of Tirana, the harbour of Durazzo, as well as numerous roads and 
bridges. Under the Pact of Tirana of November 27, 1926, Italy 
undertook to maintain for a period of five years the political and 
territorial status of Albania, and in November 1927 a treaty of 
defensive alliance was made between the two countries. Ahmed 
Bey was offered the crown in September of the following year as 
* King of the Albanians,’ thus indicating a claim to the allegiance 
of some 800,000 Albanians in the Kossovo area of Jugoslavia and 
120,000 in Greece! Finally, in this sequence of events a loan 
agreement was concluded with the Italian Government in June 
1931, under terms of which the Italians engaged to advance a 
sum not exceeding 100,000,000 gold francs free of interest, in 

1 The numbers to-day are, it is claimed, 600,000 to 700,000 and 30,000 to 
40,000 respectively. 
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annual instalments not to exceed 10,000,000, for cultural and 
economic purposes. 

It is impossible to read the short summary given above 
without realising that Albania was completely in the hands of 
Italy. Perhaps no other course was feasible. Economic develop- 
ment was necessary if the country was to live, and only from 
Italy could the money be obtained. It was after the conclusion 
of the second Joan that the Albanians appear to have woken up 
to the reality of the situation. They refused to renew the Pact of 
Tirana, and Italy thereupon began to turn the screw. In 1932 
she drew attention to the fact that no interest had been paid on 
the S.V.E.A. loan and offered to consent to a moratorium on 
terms. The terms were that she should take over the sugar, 
electrical and telegraph monopolies, that she should exercise the 
tight to colonise Albania, that there should be Italian organisers 
in the Ministries, that the French schools should be shut, that the 


. teaching of Italian should be compulsory. Another demand was 


that the English officers in charge of the gendarmerie should be 
sent away. This force of 3000 young men, which has been 
developed by General Percy on foundations laid by Colonel 
Sterling, has always been an offence to certain (though not to 
all) of the Italian officers who have trained the Albanian army ; 
but the service it renders by inculcating pride in a uniform 
which typifies an entirely new tradition, and by developing a 
national as distinct from a merely local patriotism, is of enormous 
value. The Italian terms roused intense indignation in all 
quarters. Italy at once withheld the instalment of money due 
under the terms of the second loan, and Albania retaliated by 
taking over all the schools, a step which involved hardship to 
many long-established institutions, such as the Jesuit School in 
Scutari and the American School run by Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy in 
Korcha. The Albanians responded to the crisis, and it is claimed 
that there are to-day over 46,000 pupils in the State primary 
schools, 4700 in the ‘secondary schools, and many hundreds 
studying in foreign universities. The contracts of Italian officials 
employed in Government offices are not likely to be renewed, 
‘and from this certain departments of the Administration will no 
doubt suffer. Most important of all, a great and continuing effort 
is being made to balance the budget, which has been reduced 
from 32,000,000 gold francs in 1932 to 23,000,000 in 1933. Of 
the 32,000,000 francs 14,000,000 represented expenditure on the 
army, which for the current year has been reduced to 6,500,000 
francs. Official salaries are cut down 30 per cent., and an ambi- 
tious scheme is in hand for calling up arrears of taxation. It 
is proposed to collect 10 per cent. of arrears up to 1924, 
70 per cent. between 1924 and 1931, and all arrears since that 
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date, which is clear evidence of an entirely new spirit in fiscal 
administration. 

There is, of course, opposition to the Government, though it 
is not openly expressed. Apart from the charge that it is pro- 
Italian (which may be disregarded), it is pointed out that taxa- 
tion has doubled during its term of office. The deficit to-day is 
13,000,000 gold francs, which with an expenditure of 23,000,000 
francs amounts to 36,000,000 francs. Revenue amounts to 
18,000,000 francs. Apart altogether from loan interest, there is 
a deficit of some 18,000,000 francs. Whatever the extrava- 
gance of the past, to-day rigid economy and the lightening 
of fiscal burdens is the aim of the Administration. Thirdly, 
there are charges of favouritism, of corruption and of graft. 
Old traditions die hard, and the type of pasha who was a 
power in Turkish times is not yet extinct. But it is fair to say 
that Ministers for the most part make a favourable impression, 
M. Evangjeli, the Prime Minister, is a patriotic and high-minded 
veteran who has behind him a life’s service to Albania. M. Xhafer 
Vila, the Foreign Minister, is the typical efficient official who has 
attained his position by merit and character, and is only too 
conscious of the weight of his responsibilities. The strong man.of 
the Government is M. Musa Juka, Minister of the Interior. His 
enemies assert that he is ruthless in his methods of obtaining 
information and in dealing with opponents ; but he is a likeable 
personality who lives for his work and does not spare himself, 
In Tirana to-day the visitor meets the new generation side by 
side with the old: M. Mehdi Frasheri, President of the Council 
of State (governor of Palestine before the war), and M. Nepra- 
vishta, the still youthful-looking mayor of the city, grave and 
saturnine, determined to make his mark in Tirana as he has 
already done elsewhere. The many difficulties with which these 
men are faced are enhanced by the refugees who have come, 
entirely without means of subsistence, from Kossovo. Prices are 
often farcical. A horse sometimes sells for 20 to 40 francs and a 
sheep for 6 francs. 

In Tirana there is little chance of hearing the Italian case, but 
it is easy to imagine what it would be. The Italians would no 
doubt point out that they have lent large sums, sometimes 
without interest. They have advised, organised, instructed, 
developed and guided. They have received no return in interest ; 
they have not even received thanks. They would say that what- 
ever is worth anything in Albania to-day—buildings, bridges, 
harbours, roads, drainage—is Italian. work done with Italian 
money. To this the Albanians reply that the money spent was 
not Italian money, but their own money which they loaned and 
for which they will have to pay 13 per cent. interest. The rela- 
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tionship with Italy was an ordinary commercial relationship which 
would not in any circumstance call for thanks ; but, in fact, the 
money, they have come to realise, was under Italian guidance to 
a large extent spent unwisely and sometimes uselessly. The 
Italian Press trumpets with such stridency the successes of Signor 
Mussolini that his mistakes are apt to be overlooked; and 
Fascist Italy, which has failed to conciliate her German or Slav 
minorities, has badly bungled her opportunities in Albania. 
There were officials—and they are gratefully remembered—who 
came in a helpful spirit to collaborate in an important construc- 
tive effort ; but for the most part the Italians gave the impres- 
sion that their only purposes in the country were to serve Italy’s 
strategic or commercial interests. 

Here, then, is the situation : a little country at cross purposes 
with its most important neighbour. Albania, it is clear, must, 
consistently with her just pride as an independent State, a member 
of the League, use all endeavours to put her relations with Italy 
on a sound foundation of co-operation and good-will. To econo- 
mise rigidly is her first task, and if the programme envisaged by 
the Government is carried out and the budget is balanced, a few 
years of balanced budgets will put Albania’s credit on a new 
footing. Ifa serious attempt can be made to develop the tobacco 
industry, to grow cotton, to increase production of dairy and 
agricultural produce, and to encourage tourist traffic, it may 
be possible before long to begin to pay off the Italians. Many 
impartial observers have thought that Albania would be stronger 
without any army at all, and that the present force of 6000 to 
10,000 men might merely provide a hostile neighbour with an 
excuse for invasion. The Albanians, however, are unwilling to 
dispense with it, and consider that to do so would be inconsistent 
with the dignity of the kingdom. The personality of the sovereign 
is outstanding. Though little seen in public, it is he who controls 
the Government and directs policy. Nothing could be more 
unlike the popular idea of the leader of the warlike Mati tribe 
than this handsome, rather delicate-looking man, with his soft 
voice and evidences of high breeding. It has recently been 
teported that Mgr. Fan Noli, in distress, has applied to King Zog 
and that King Zog has responded with good will. If this is so, 
it provides striking evidence of the King’s good sense and mag- 
nanimity. The time for parliamentary government as under- 
stood in this country has not yet arrived in Albania. An energetic 
and patriotic king, as is the case to-day, guiding the policy of 
honest and capable Ministers, is probably best for the country ; 
but a still more pronounced break with the past must be made 
before it can truthfully be said that this ideal has been fully 
attained. 
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Competent judges have asserted that Albania is not viable, 
and it is true that the experiment of erecting a little Moslem 
State in the heart of Europe has still to justify itself. Yet the 
Romans, the Byzantines, the Venetians, and the Turks have all 
ruled, but never dominated, the Albanians. The constructive 
service they can supply finds its equal among the members of no 
other Near Eastern race. Perhaps the most hopeful feature is the 
attitude of the younger generation—men and women with a 
post-war outlook. The difficult situation with Italy has pulled 
the country together. Moslem and Christian, Tosk and Gheg, 
mountain and plain, these old distinctions mean little to the 
Albania of to-day. If this new mentality persists and grows, 
and if it can show itself in balanced budgets and honest govern- 
ment, a hopeful view can still be. taken of the future. It will be 
possible to apply to Albania the proud motto of the city of Paris: 
* Fluctuat nec mergitur.’ 


EDWARD BoyLe. 
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CENTRES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


It is now just over two years since the Prince of Wales launched 
his appeal at the Albert Hall for a national effort to ‘ split up the 
problem of unemployment into little pieces,’ and in that time some 
progress has been made with the centres on the need for which 
he laid stress. Speaking again this year on the anniversary of 
the Albert Hall meeting, the Prince was able to claim that there 
were now in existence throughout the country some 2000 schemes 
of one kind and another. It is difficult to get exact figures, but, 
working on an average of fifty active members per centre, which 
is probably a conservative figure, this gives a total of 100,000 
men. In the area of Greater London there are some 250 centres 
with a total active membership of about 12,500. Thus throughout 
the country something rather less than 5 per cent. of the un- 
employed are attending the centres, although it is probably safe 
to say that as many more again have passed through them and 


teturned to the ranks of the employed, either permanently or 
temporarily. The National Council of Social Service, the London 
Council for Voluntary Occupation during Unemployment, the 
various regional and local committees, and the centres themselves, 
have all acquired some practical experience of the problem with 
which they are dealing. The essential machinery has been called 


into existence, the good-will of subscribers and voluntary workers 
has been enlisted, and the movement is fairly launched. 

It is obviously undesirable at this, and probably at any, stage 
to attempt to lay down hard-and-fast rules for a voluntary 
movement of this kind. Conditions vary immensely in different 
parts of the country, and there is everything to be said for 
encouraging each locality to cope with its own problem in its own 
way. In his recent talk on the wireless the Prince outlined certain 
general lines of development, with which most people who have 
any experience of this work will be in full agreement : 


The so-called ‘ occupational ’ centres should develop into proper clubs, 
each with its own management committee and duly elected membership ; 
each with its own canteen, its workshops, its rooms for educational and 
social activities. Standing behind the clubs of a town, and represented on 
the committee of each, there is needed the town’s committee, or local 
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Council of Social Service, for the clubs cannot develop as they should 
without the backing of the whole community. I hope that the member- 
ship of these clubs will not be confined to people who are unemployed, 
Provision for the needs of members during periods of unemployment will, 
of course, be a characteristic feature, but we must determine not to let 
unemployed people feel that they need separate clubs. 


The Prince concluded with the words : 


A great deal has been done. There has been a wide and generous 
response to my appeal. New interests have been awakened and fresh 
heart kindled in tens of thousands. But we must not be content until we 
have good clubs everywhere. Let self-help go hand in hand with mutual 
service. 








It may be of interest at this stage to give some personal 
impressions of a centre which is typical of many in London, 
Last year I gave a certain amount of time to the afternoon classes 
for the unemployed that had been started at the Working Men’s 
College.1_ These classes constituted an ‘ educational ’ centre, and 
there is no doubt that they met a considerable demand. This 
year I have devoted the greater part of such time as I could spare 
to a centre of a different type. The Mary Ward Settlement in 
St. Pancras had contrived to sandwich in an ‘ occupational’ 
centre for unemployed men, amongst the numerous other social 
activities for which they were responsible. At the Working Men’s 
College the principal weight had been laid on languages, history, 
economics, science and such subjects, and the course was extended 
to include current events, music, and a few commercial subjects, 
such as shorthand, typing, book-keeping and so forth. At the 
Mary Ward Settlement centre we started from the more utilitarian 


end. The following is a list of the various classes that are now 
being run at this centre (the figures are for average attendances) : 






























Physical training . - One class in Swedish drill, and an advanced 
(15) class doing apparatus work—horse, parallel 

bars, etc. 
Football . > - We have tried to get this going without much 


success. Many of our members get regular 
football at the week-ends, and there is a 
tendency for men to join for football only, 


which is discouraged. 
Carpentering . - This has been extremely successful, and we 
(20) are starting an advanced class in cabinet 
making. 
Theory of motors . - A demonstration chassis and engine are avail- 
(14) able, and we are splitting the class into two 


parts—elementary and advanced. 


1 See my article, ‘ Classes for the Unemployed,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
August 1933. 
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Wireless, theoretical and This class also is being divided into elementary. 
and advanced. 
(12) 
Metal work . e - Just starting, in answer to an insistent demand 
on the part of members. It will be rather 
circumscribed, owing to premises being un- 
suitable for installing lathes or forges, 
Boot repairing =. . This started as a class under an instructor. 
Members now have sufficient skill to carry 
on with repairing. their own and their 
families’ boots. by themselves, as and when 
required, and to give necessary instruction 
to new members. 


Members performed a short sketch at a party 
given before Christmas. 

I lectured on this subject at the Working Men’s 
College last year and had a regular attend- 
ance. Lectures have not been popular at the 
Mary Ward centre, and discussion was tried 
instead. Attendance varies widely, depend- 
ing largely on what is ‘ news ’ at the moment ; 
but good value is sometimes obtained. 

It was hoped to get a regular concert party 
going from amongst members. A certain 
amount of talent is available and a_per- 
formance was given before Christmas, but 
attendance is desultory. Success will be 
dependent on getting the right voluntary 
helpers to run it. 

Poster and sign writing Being started. 
class. 


The classes. are held from 2.30 to 4.30 p.m., after which time 
the premises are required for a boys’ club. The average daily 
attendance in the afternoons is about fifty men, Lately it has, 
been. found possible to open the carpenters’ shop in the mornings 
from 10 a.m. to I p.m, and the average attendance is ten men. 
There is an obvious need for at least another hour in the after- 
noons and for the use of premises in the evenings. Several 
members have asked about the possibility of evening classes, but 
have been unwilling to attend the existing evening classes at the 
settlement or elsewhere, This seems to spring partly from a sort 
of club. feeling and partly from a sense of shyness on the part 
of-unemployed men, which makes many of them unwilling to 
associate with their more fortunate fellows. who are in work. 
The solution of the difficulty lies in our ability to secure the use 
of premises in the evenings, where our unemployed members can 
associate with those of their number who have succeeded in 
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getting back into work. The total number of men who have 
enrolled amounts to some 200, all of whom have paid or ate 
paying their entrance fee of 6d., which we accept in instalments 
of 1d. per week. The active membership at the moment amounts 
to just under roo, the majority of whom attend two or three times 
a week. The great bulk of the men are more or less unskilled 
manual workers of one kind or another. We have recruited some 
forty new members since Christmas, partly through personal 
visits of the superintendent to the local labour exchanges and 
partly through the good offices of our existing members. 

We have laid stress on the need for interesting the men them- 
selves in the running and management of the centre. A com-, 
mittee of the men’s representatives sits once a week, with myself 
or the superintendent in the chair, and deals with all current 
matters. This committee brings forward suggestions for new 
classes, appoints stewards, runs the teas—we provide members 
with a cup of tea and a piece of cake for 1d., both in the morning 
and the afternoon—and even administers a small petty cash 
account held by the superintendent. Recently a case arose 
where a member was offered work, his acceptance of which was 
conditional on his being able to get his tools out of pawn. The 
sum involved was 16s., which he was quite unable to raise. He 
brought the matter before the committee, which went into it 
and decided to redeem the tools for him, after assuring itself 
of the bona fides of the offer of employment and after extracting 
adequate guarantees for the refund of the sum by weekly instal- 
ments. The case was dealt with in a thoroughly businesslike 
fashion. Our experience is that it-is quite possible to find men 
who are capable of taking responsibility if properly backed. 

There is much less suspicion on the part of the men than there 
was last year. But it is still difficult to keep any detailed statistics 
of their goings and comings, their jobs and so forth, which would 
be very interesting and would help one to form an accurate’ 
picture of their situation. Nevertheless, from one’s own observa- 
tion and from what one hears, it is possible to form a general ' 
idea. The great bulk of the men with whom we are dealing are 
normally in casual or seasonal employment. They are mostly 
under thirty, and few of them have any record of continuous 
work. It is doubtful if half of the jobs that they get are obtained 
through the labour exchanges, although, of course, they are all 
registered there. In many cases there appears to be not the 
slightest relation between one job and the next. For instance, 
one of our men told me that during the same year he had obtained 
employment as a delivery-van driver, a railway dining-car 
attendant, and as groom to a Territorial colonel. Another man 
told me that within twelve months he had been motor driver, 
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assistant to a photographer, and fish-frier. Both of these were 
good men, rather above the average. But this tendency towards 
being a Jack of all trades is very general amongst them: Many 
have a smattering of more than three trades ; very few are con- 
fined to one. The widely differing choice of activities would 
appear to be due to a conscious attempt on the part of men, who 
recognise that they are more or less condemned to a life of casual 
or seasonal work, to fit themselves for as many jobs as there are 
seasons and thus to contrive to insure continuous work. But 
this very dispersion of their energies prevents them from acquiring 
sufficient skill in any one line to be able to hope for permanent 
work. Just before Christmas and in the summer months there is 
a general exodus of men from the centre. The plucking of geese 
and turkeys is a common Christmas job ; the driving of an ice- 
cream outfit gives many of them a few weeks’ work in the summer. 
From time to time, but all too rarely, one of them gets on to work 
that offers more chance of permanence. When this'occurs he 
often contrives to hold it down; but, of course, ‘this kind of 
good fortune more frequently comes the way of the younger 
men. 

One still all too commonly hears the opinion expressed’ that 
the majority of those who are unemployed are unemployable. 
Of course, nobody who has had any experience of: this kind of 
work would deny that there are men who come into this category. 
The longer a man continues to lead this sort of life, the less likely 
is he to be fit for permanent and regular work. Some of the older 
men may even come to like constant change, though they hate 
the uncertainty involved ; and a man does not: grow fat on the 
dole. But the great bulk of the younger men whom we get, 
particularly the married ones, have only one ambition—to find 
regular work and be quit for ever of the sickening sense of 
uncertainty, the attendance at labour exchanges, and the 
demoralising round of calling on possible employers. I do not 
think that our men are an unrepresentative sample. They are 
keen on what they take up, and the only trouble that we have 
ever had with them has been due to the overdeveloped sense of 
humour of one or two individuals, and has been very easily dealt 
with. Perhaps it is true to say that one finds them to be more 
or less what one goes out expecting to meet. If one starts on the 
assumption that they are good fellows, and treats them as such, 
on the whole they seem to fit the picture. If one starts with the 
opposite premise, one is also unlikely to be disappointed. If an 
employer describes them as unemployable, it is probable that, in 
most cases, what he really means is that they are unskilled or 
untrained, and he is unable or unwilling to give them the necessary 
skill or training that would fit them to do the work he requires. 
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Under existing conditions this is a perfectly comprehensible point 
of view. 

It is perhaps worth while at this stage summing up a rough 
idea of what we have been able to do for these men. We have 
started a centre with a club atmosphere ; they have paid their 
entrance subscriptions and feel that they have a voice in the 
management. They can come in and find some way of turning 
their enforced leisure to good account when they are out of work, 
There are a few papers about, we have started a lending library, 
and they get their teas and meet their friends, but what they 
really want is something solid to do. After all, any man is 
dependent for his self-respect on being able to feel that he has 
done something that he recognises as being worth-while doing 
and that he has done it to the best of his ability. Many of them 
have acquired more skill at some craft of which they already had 
a smattering ; many of them have been introduced to a craft for 
the first time in their lives. We have also gone some way towards 
earning their confidence, and there is a demand for advice on 
questions relating to unemployment insurance benefit and many 
other matters. Many of them harbour the most extraordinary 
prejudices on every subject under the sun, including, of course, 
the employment exchanges and their functions, which is perhaps 
not surprising, all things considered. 

A man I know told me that not long ago he struck a bad patch 
and was unemployed for ten months on end. He spent the first 
three or four weeks in feverish activity, writing letters to all 
manner of addresses and making personal applications for work. 
When nothing happened he gradually became apathetic, until, 
finally, he spent a large portion of each day lying on his bed. In 
the end a job turned up, curiously enough as a result of one of the 
letters he had written in the first days of his spell of unemploy- 
ment. He took it on, and within a week of starting work he 
collapsed and was removed to hospital. His trouble was solely 
due to the nervous strain he had undergone. Fortunately he was 
up again within a few days and his employer had kept the job 
open for him. A man attending a centre is, at any rate, spared 
the worst ordeal—that of facing his trouble alone. 

Our ambition is to enlarge our scope and membership by 
obtaining the use of some suitable premises, such as a disused 
factory. The men themselves would fit this up as required and 
make the essential furniture, which they are quite capable of 
doing. It might even be possible to find room to construct some 
quarters where single men could live in. We have several single 
members who are living in furnished lodgings, sometimes three in 
@ room, and where they are paying as much as 7s. a week each, 
without food. We could certainly provide them with better 
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accommodation at a lower cost. We should like: to have our own 
canteen, providing meals to such of our members as required 
them. The whole place could be run by the men themselves 
under the supervision of the superintendent, who might also live 
on the premises. Classes would be held in the evenings as well 
as the afternoons, and we should hope that a number of our 
members would attend the former whilst in work and thus follow 


up what they had begun during their spell of unemployment. 
We should also fit in some social activities from time to time, 
such as concerts, popular lectures, and the like, to which their 
wives and families might come. Such a place might form a sort 
of community centre, and, if the premises were large enough, we 
might amalgamate with other local centres. There is very little 
doubt that this would meet a real need and that it could be 

on sound lines without overlapping or interfering with 
the work of other institutions in the St. Pancras district of a more 
orthodox educational nature, such as the Working Men’s College. 
Indeed, we would hope to establish a liaison with these other 
institutions so that our members could attend such of their 
classes as they required, whilst their members could come to us 
for any of the subjects in which we specialised. The realisation 
of this ambition is dependent on further finance in the form of 
voluntary contributions. 

So far, so good. Such a scheme in itself would be no small 
contribution to our most pressing social problem. It would deal 
as adequately as possible with the ‘meantime’ problem. But 
one’s mind inevitably turns to the main question—the fact that 
these men are unemployed, or, at best, underemployed. Even a 
material increase of business activity in this country would merely 
alleviate the hardships of most of them ; it would not solve their 
problem, that of obtaining continuous employment. When one 
considers the main question of unemployment, one finds oneself 
up against ali manner of difficulties. We are teaching many of 
these men the rudiments of a craft. The knowledge thus acquired 
is undoubtedly invaluable to them as a hobby, but it might also, 
in the case of many of them, form the groundwork for a training 
that would enable them to exchange the precarious prospects of 
an unskilled worker for the relatively greater security of a crafts- 
man. But in that case we should probably find ourselves up 
against the formidable opposition of the trades union movement, 
Whose members are naturally jealous of the prospect of any 
considerable addition to the number of competitors for the jobs 
that are available. Comparatively few of the men who attend 
the centres for the unemployed are trades union members, though 

are more strongly represented at educational institutions 


they 
like the Working Men’s College and Morley College. Then again, 
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it is impossible for a centre to sell the products of the labour of 
its members. We are confined to making things for personal use 
and for institutions, such as hospitals, that are dependent on 
voluntary cobtributions. 

At a recent meeting * of the Royal Statistical Society a very 
interesting paper, called ‘The Interpretation of the Statistics of 
Unemployment,’ was read by Mr. J. A. Dale, C.B.E., which con- 
cluded with the words : 


. The spectacle is not that of a body of industrial workers, two 
million strong, who are wholly unemployed and surplus to industry, 
Indeed, if two million workers were suddenly removed from industry 
there would be a serious shortage of labour. The spectacle is rather one 
of six million workers, the half of the insured population, who are un: 
employed for longer or shorter periods during a year, some of them suffering 
little and others of them severely. What the remedial measures should be 
is another story, but one does feel tempted to say two things. The first 
is that it is just as wrong to assume that the whole of the country is 
depressed as to overlook the problem of the depressed areas. The second 
is that before any large scheme of public relief works is started it is well to 
ask how many of the unemployed both could and would work on it. It 
must be clear from what has been said that it would be a surprisingly 
small number. 


Our experience at the Mary Ward Settlement centre, and the 
experience of many other centres in London, tends to bear out 
these conclusions. The depressed areas are a problem apart—we 
are not considering them for the moment. But in London the 
picture is roughly this: about one half of the insured population 
consists of men who are in more or less continuous work, whereas 
the other half are constantly circulating in and out of work of 
any and every description and expending a vast deal of energy 
in chasing round after jobs which, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, can never be anything but temporary. The employment 
exchanges are the agencies officially responsible for administering 
this pool of labour, and they struggle manfully with their task. 
But they are handicapped by the fact that they are dealing 
principally with unskilled men, who, in the nature of things, must 
represent to them little more than numbers in a book. _ This is 
borne out by the complaint that one constantly hears from. the 
men—that the exchanges are ‘ soulless machines.’ In the same 
way, when dealing with men in these categories, it is not un- 
natural that the employer of labour will, in most cases, prefer to 
choose his men himself from the numbers who present themselves 
to him every day for his inspection. The result of this state of 
affairs must be a tremendous waste of time and energy and 
involve the constant fitting of round pegs into square holes. 


® December 19, 1933. 
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Everyone will admit that the only sovereign remedy for 


unemployment is an increase in the total amount of work avail- 
able, but, in the last resort, any really substantial increase must 
depend on foreign trade, a factor over which we can never hope 
to have complete control. The organisation of this pool of labour 
is admittedly a colossal task, and there are obvious difficulties 
involved ; but here, at any rate, we are dealing with factors that 
are under our potential control. The fact that our population has 
fiow ceased to expand makes the problem at once easier and more 
urgent. It is fairly plain that much could be done in this direction, 
and that, whatever the future holds in store, work done in this 
field would materially increase our national efficiency. 

In this connexion it is interesting to note that the few training 
and reconditioning schemes that are being run by the Ministry of 
Labour and by some local authorities have been generally success- 
ful. So far, these have chiefly been confined to volunteers from 


the distressed areas. Nevertheless, a high percentage of men have 
been placed in permanent jobs after undergoing a six months’ 
course. It would, of course, obviously be useless to train men and 
place them if this were to result in other men being thrown out 
of employment. But there is no reason to suppose that this is 
oocurring. There are industries, particularly in the south of 
England, that are far more likely to expand than to contract in 
the future, such as wireless, motor cars and aircraft, all. of which 
fequire a high percentage of skilled workers whom they find it 
difficult to get. Owing to the decay of the system of apprentice- 
ship this question of training for industry is of great importance, 
and it would appear to be a natural development of the future 
that industry itself should take an active interest in the work. 

One of the most interesting features of the new Unemployment 
Bill is that (for the first time) it makes training a condition of 
benefit for juveniles who fall out of work. This would appear to 
bean important step, and it may well be that it foreshadows the 
extension of the principle of industrial training to some of the 
adult unemployed who have exhausted their insurance and are 
drawing benefit, though in the case of adults there is everything 
to be said for keeping training on a voluntary basis. It is unfor- 
tunate that the whole of this question of unemployment is 
befogged by political controversy, because the problem would 
appear to remain essentially the same under any political system 
that can be envisaged. The ‘pool of labour’ has got to be 
sorted out and administered with the maximum efficiency—in 
the interests of the men themselves, of industry, of the taxpayer, 
and of the finances of the country. 

It is precisely this ‘ pool of labour ’ that is being touched by 
the unemployed centres and analogous schemes. Their work at 
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the present-moment is best described as cultural, in the broadest 
sense.of that overworked word, and, as far as I know, there has 
been no conscious thought that it might have any wider utility, 
But, in the nature of things, the work that is being done involves 
a measure of organisation, probably about the only widespread 
form of organisation in existence amongst the class of men con- 
cerned. Of course, much of the work and the organisation is very 
rudimentary as yet, but it is improving all the time, and every- 
thing must have a beginning. The social history of this country 
abounds in instances where voluntary effort has stepped into the 
breach and undertaken pioneer work, which is later recognised 
officially and finds a permanent place in the national scheme of 
things. Two outstanding examples are the employment exchanges 
themselves and unemployment and health insurance. Nor is 
there any particular reason why such work should in every case 
lose its voluntary character. In this particular case the voluntary 
aspect of the work is of great importance. One cannot help 
wondering whether this movement may not ultimately prove to 
be of at least as great utility as the two examples quoted. 

Two possibilities spring to one’s mind: First, might not the 
centres materially assist the employment exchanges. in their 
very difficult task by providing what they lack—personal know- 
ledge of the individual men, their capacities and capabilities? 
Secondly, might they not assist in any scheme that may later 
materialise for the training of such men as are likely to benefit by 
it ? The actual training in the voluntary centres would probably, 
have to be confined to the elementary, but they would provide 
an ideal recruiting agency, and it would be a great incentive to 
effort. if vacancies in properly constituted training centres could 
be allotted to men who were recommended by, and had passed a 
certain standard in, the unemployed centres. 

B. T. REYNOLDS. — 
* I would) make an 


be described as ‘ unemployable.’ 
to assist them, 


here in the case of men who should properly 
Obviously, voluntary schemes can do little 
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Or all the variety of possible human relationships there is one 
which we all experience at least from one side—the relationship 
of parent and child. While this relationship has in literature been 
treated for a considerable period in terms of sentimentality or 
disgust according to the intimate circumstances of the writer, it 
is only rather lately that it has been treated in a numerical way. 
It may be of interest, therefore, to consider in quite general terms 
some of the notions which come to people who think about this 
relation in this way. People thus engaged are in a particularly 
happy situation if they enjoy trouble, as they can be practically 
certain of offending somebody’s ideas of propriety every time 
they open their mouths. For genetics, whatever may be its 
shortcomings, at least makes two suggestions about men and 
women. It inevitably irritates the more sloppy of theorists by 
remarking that all men are not equal, and proceeds to enrage 
people of the opposite turn of mind by suggesting that their 
inequalities are perhaps in kind, and certainly in distribution, by 
no means all that their ideal could wish. One of the inequalities 
which engages the attention of the inquiring geneticist when 
contemplating mankind is an inequality in fertility. It is difficult 
to observe the generation of living things without noticing that, 
on the whole, the relation between parent and child is one of 
similarity. Not least among the achievements of the last fifty 
years has been the perception that while this similarity is often 
masked it is none the less real ; that such things as the colour of 
one’s hair behave through a series of generations as genetic 
particulars whose identity may be hidden but whose persistence 
is the persistence of life. 

It is this conception of genetic particulars, this particulate 
theory of heredity, which has) superseded the older idea of an 
heredity whose mechanism permitted the blending of the in- 
herited factors as the mechanism of, environment permits a 
blending of their expression in an animal, a plant, or a man, 
When pink flowers are produced by crossing red and white 
strains, the blend is the result of the modified expression of two 
factors, red and white, which keep their integrity and which 
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be recovered as good as new to give successive generations of 
flowers as red and as white as their ancestors. The degree of our 
fertility can be profitably considered as a characteristic dependent 
upon genetic particulars just as can the colour of our eyes or the 
colour of a flower. The number of children which each of us will 
have before we die depends at this moment upon many things, 
but one of these things is the set of genetic peculiarities which we 
have physically received from our parents. Time and chance 
happeneth to all men, but all men do not present time and chance 
with the same stuff to fashion. 

This fact of the heritable nature of fertility has most curious 
and interesting consequences among us, because man has adopted 
one of at least two possible methods of forming a closely-knit 
society. There are in Nature two chief kinds of community, two 
great plans upon which a society of individuals can work. One 
large and very successful group of animals (the insects) have 
adopted one plan and we have adopted the other. The difference 
between these two plans is a difference between the kinds of 
provision they make for the relation between parent and 
child. In the insects—for instance, among the bees and ants— 
parenthood has been commonly divorced from other activities 
and concentrated in a few individuals while the rest of the work 
of the community is done by the remainder. In most other 
gregarious animals—for instance, in man—this has not been done, 
and everybody has a chance of both jobs. It is just this distince- 
tion which seems to have escaped the sociologist who addressed 
to people of a less objectionable metabolic tempo than his own the 
advice: ‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways and 
be wise.’ He does not seem to have realised that a great many 
of the activities of an ant in a society where sexual processes are 
concentrated in a special caste are quite inappropriate to a 
reformed sluggard in a society where they are not. In the case 
of the ant the amount of work she does or the amount of luck she 
has, and the resulting respect or detestation in which she is held 
in the community, will have no effect whatever on the contribution 
she will make to the genetic composition of future generations of 
the community. Whatever happens she will make none. In 
man, on the contrary, the more reformed the sluggard, the more 
sterile he becomes. 

The civilisation of the bees, therefore, so long as the repro- 
‘ductive caste remains sufficiently fertile to replace wastage, ‘is 
potentially stable. The civilisation of man, so long as ‘what that 


civilisation holds up as virtues are accompanied by infertility, is 


not. While it is by no means clear that the stability of man’s 
civilisation is the greatest possible good on any cosmic sort of 
scale, yet as we are all men and rather civilised it may be of 
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interest to inquire further about the nature of this instability. 
In a society where individual effort is rewarded by individual 
gain, and which has the institution of hereditary wealth, successful 
persons very soon find that they can have a better time themselves 
and give their children a better time and a better start in life if 
those children are few than if they are many. This will be less 

a matter in a world which is rapidly expanding, as was) 
the world of the last century, than in a world which is rapidly 
shutting up, as is our world to-day. It is perfectly obvious that 
infertility is at this moment in England very closely associated 
indeed with a safe position and a high degree of comfort. In cold 
fact, people from the skilled artisan classes upward have fewer 
children than the quite unskilled. This may easily be seen by 
looking at such figures, for instance, as those given by Carr 
Saunders at the World Population Conference at Geneva in 1927. 
He cites the position in the railway community. Here, within: 
this single industry, is a microcosm showing just this tendency. 
If a standard of fertility be taken as 100, then it is found that 
officials and clerks have a fertility of 78 ; engine-drivers, guards 
and signalmen, 91 to 98 ; pointsmen, 98 ; gangers, labourers and 
porters, ror to 109. 

These figures show very clearly the relation between a good 
position and low fertility. They are not nearly such good 
evidence that a poorer social position is always related so closely 
with a very high degree of fertility. This is very important to 
remember. It was usual not so long ago to suggest that humanity, 
orat least Western civilisation, was sliding headlong to destruction 
and was being swallowed up in a mass of physical and mental. 
inferiority. These mournful prognostications should be taken 
with reserve. Some of them, at least, were based upon statistics 
whose significance was not properly understood. Having avoided 
the pitfalls which beset the path of the scaremonger, we are, 
however, left with the inescapable conclusion that a good position 
is linked with low fertility. 

Now this seems to come about in two distinct modes: either 
as an immediate concomitant of these people’s physiological 
make-up or by the design of normally fertile people. For the 
geneticist the difference between these two alternative modes is 
much less important than might be thought at first glance. As 
an example of the first mode we may remark on what happens 
when a man marries an heiress. This is one of the quickest and 
safest ways up the social ladder in western Europe and America. 
But what are its biological consequences ? Simply that this man 
(and. incidentally the: sense that made him marry. the girl) is 
removed from large-scale parenthood. The heiress comes of an 
infertile family. If she had brothers and sisters she would not be 
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an heiress. She will have few children, and any she has will tend 
to be infertile. This strikingly simple point was first made by 
Francis Galton in 1892. He noticed that though the average age 
at which the judges in England married was very late, yet they 
had quite large families. From this he concluded that their 
potential fertility must be very high. Nevertheless, it» could 
easily be shown that those judges who attained to the peerage did 
not confer any degree of immortality on the lines they founded. 
It was here that the heiress appeared. As the judge’s daughter- 
in-law, she brought money to support the title and sterility to 
bring it to an end. 

In the second mode a man may deliberately avoid children 
from fear, from dislike of the inconveniences entailed, from a lack 
of faith in the future, or because he is unwilling to sacrifice his 
motor car or the pictures on Saturday night. It is fashionable'to 
call this selfishness ; the idea, apparently, being that the unselfish 
man would consider the desire of the unborn to be born before 
the desire of the born to be removed from reality in cinemas or 
from life in collisions. People of this turn of mind will have few 
children, and any that they do have will be, on the whole, like 
them. This is what is meant by saying that society is always 
dying away at the top. 

Since the continuance of any society depends upon a constant 
supply of recruits to replace the wastage of death, it is obvious 
that the character of the population of the future depends upon 
the character of that part of the present population which will be 
the parents of the future. In the case of man the future popula-’ 
tion is not produced by a small insulated caste as it is in bees, and 
neither is it produced by that section of the community which 
displays those peculiarities which the community, rightly’ or 
wrongly, holds out as admirable. It will be produced by the 
great mass of wholly undistinguished people—by ‘ the unassuming 
cuss in the corner of the "bus ’—and not by you and me. It’s 
because of this inconsistency between. those peculiarities which 
society holds out as admirable, and those which genetically it 
encourages, that society is unstable. It cannot indefinitely 
survive unchanged the constant procession through itself of the 
peculiarities which it rewards, up to the top and out into oblivion.’ 


Having seen, then, that the future lies with the children of the’ 


great mass at present young, let us examine their character.’ 
Now, the character of this mass has changed. It has changed: 
very perceptibly indeed during the last century or so—an exceed- 
ingly short time to the geneticist. To understand the nature and 
extent and meaning of these changes it may be well to glance fora 
moment at the kind of mechanism which seems to keep many 
animal populations more or less stable. 
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Animal populations are often kept to a reasonable size, and 
within their food supply, not by the direct action of starvation, 
but by the operation of disease and enemies. , Suppose you put 
two healthy rabbits on a small island and let them breed, they 
will go on increasing until one morning one rabbit eats the last 
blade of grass, and then they will all die. If, on the other hand, 
the original pair were infected with tape-worm (as nearly all 
rabbits are), as the rabbit population goes up, so will go up the 
chances of any tape-worm egg finding itself on a blade of grass 
eaten by a rabbit. Therefore the tape-worm population will go 
up too. When the rabbit population gets very thick, but not so 
thick that there is no grass for either rabbit or tape-worm, the 
tape-worm population will be so large that older rabbits will be so 
heavily infected that they will begin to die. As the rabbit 
population thus falls, the chances of any tape-worm egg surviving 
will fall with it, and the tape-worms will get fewer. This will send 
the rabbit population up, so equilibrium will be reached. A 
population depends upon its enemies, its diseases, and its parasites 


. tokeep it within its food supply. While there is free competition 


for mates and food these factors will ensure that the population 
consists of individuals adequate to deal with them—reasonably 
immune to disease and reasonably good at evading enemies or 
beating them. 

During the last century competition has not been free within 
man’s society. To an ever-increasing extent the operation of 
disease and the efforts of enemies have been diverted. The 
automatic check on the reproduction of types not able to fend for 
themselves has been removed. The mechanism which keeps a. 
society stable has been thrown completely out of gear. The 
result seems certain : a period of change will follow. While this 
much seems clear, it is by no means so easy to be sure of the 
nature of that change. Human breeding is so slow that many 
years must elapse before the full results of any experiment such 
as Western civilisation can be read. However, a few general 
tendencies can be seen even now. 

Of the undesirable characteristics which have been thought 
likely to rise in incidence as a result of the removal of the checks 
perhaps mental deficiency has been the most thoroughly can- 
vassed. At various times it has been suggested that the rise in 
this set of conditions might be so great as to threaten our very 
existence. A Committee has recently reported upon this, and 
their Report provides material for a great deal. of sobering 
reflection. Incidentally, it may serve very well as an example 
to show how careful it is necessary to be in interpreting statistics. 
Various investigators have reported that of mental defectives only 
perhaps about 5 per cent. have defective parents. The opponents 
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of all forms of sterilisation at once took this as proof that mental 
deficiency was not inherited to any considerable degree. Not so 
the Committee. On attacking the problem from the other end, 
and determining the proportion of the children of defectives who 
were themselves defective (much more easily done, as the parents 
were known and the children too young to escape), the following 
important observations were made : 


Excluding the cases classified as ‘ unascertained,’ #.e. about whom no 
definite information was available, there were 1802 children between seven 
and thirteen, of whom 305, or 169 per cent., were classified as defective and 
423, Or 23°5 percent.,as retarded. Only 21, or 1-2 per cent., were superior. 
In the second group, children over thirteen, out of a total of 1848 the 
number of defectives were 599, or 32:4 per cent., and of retarded, 240, or 
13 per cent. Only ro, or -5 per cent., were superior. The higher pro- 
portion of defectives as compared with retarded children in this. group 
suggests that many of the children in the group seven to thirteen who were 
classed as retarded will later be found to be defective. Taking the two 
classes together, we find that in the first group 40-4 per cent. of the children 
still living were mentally subnormal, and in the over thirteen group the 
percentage had risen to 45°5 per cent. When it is remembered that 
22°5 per cent. had already died and that these percentages apply to the 
survivors, the figures indicate that here we have a social problem calling 
urgently for some practical preventive measure. 


This is the reasoned, careful conclusion of a Committee of 
competent people who had studied the whole question. They 


have succeeded in bringing some measure of clarity into a situa- 
tion clouded by every kind of prejudice. They received reports 
and memoranda from all the sources likely to be of help, and 
heard in evidence everybody who had knowledge to place before 
them. The difficulties they met with are well shown by their 
statement that four local authorities reported to them that they 
had no record of any mental defective having had a child! Itis 
to be hoped that the publicity given to this will have its effect. 
The Committee, as is well known, recommended that, with all 
possible precautions, sterilisation should be carried out by consent 
upon certain classes of mental deficients, upon sufferers from 
certain diseases, and upon those persons, normal themselves, 
whose children were extremely likely to show these conditions. 
This recommendation is of the greatest importance. It 
recognises that from the point of view of the race the evil of 
a social disability resides largely in its heritability. Mental 
deficiency is a social disability, and some forms of it are certainly 
inherited. Racially this disability can be robbed of its evil 
power if its inheritance can be checked. Mental deficiency 
without fertility ceases to be a racial evil. And intelligence and a 
sense of responsibility without fertility cease to be a racial good. 
Fertility can be separated from mental deficiency by sterilisation. 
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‘It remains to restore fertility to intelligence. While selection can 


be dodged within a community, selection is not mocked. It 
simply changes the unit on which it operates. Within a com- 
munity all the virtues can be practised, but if their practice 
changes the character of the future members of the community in 
such a way as to destroy their power of combating the common 
enemies, then that civilisation is doomed in competition with 
rival structures. The golden rule ‘ Do as you would be done by ’ 
can only be practised within a ring kept by its non-observance. 

The tragedy of our civilisation, then, seems to lie in this—that 
as at present constituted it allows Nature to take vengeance on 
it in the future for those acts of its members in the present which 
it thinks worthy of reward. One may perhaps ask if this must 
beso. It has been so in the past, it is so now ; but must it beso 
in the future? Very little can be said about this, for very little 
is known. Our interest in it is purely’ academic—we are going 
to die before it matters. As an academic subject it may perhaps 
be worth while trying to imagine a society which would not 
contain the inherent instability of ours. The problem resolves 
itself into this: Can inadequacy and fertility be separated, and 
can adequacy and infertility be separated ? The fatalistic view 
that they cannot seems to rest on one doubtful assumption and to 
overlook one possibility. 5; 

The possibility is that we may gain a degree of conscious 
control over the consequences of our sexual processes which would 
completely change the situation. It is probable that within the 
next ten years, and nearly certain that within the next hundred 
years, the production of children will be almost at will, and that 
the exercise of that will will not be at the cost, in money, in 
convenience, or in happiness which is its price to-day. Real 
knowledge of the physiology of the menstrual cycle will almost 
certainly bring with it a degree of possible control which will 
make the realisation of pregnancy voluntary. This knowledge is 
being gained in the face of great opposition. This branch of 
biology has been held back for years by the conscious and un- 
conscious acts of organisations which see their monopoly 
threatened and their position endangered. When the knowledge 
is won its application will be bitterly opposed by the same 
interests, and only then will the real battle between superstition 
and knowledge begin. Unlike the conflict between the knowledge 
of Galileo and the superstition of his world, this battle will be 
fought, not in the remote spheres of astronomy, but in the 
intimate things of human conduct. It will be fought, not by 
priests and schoolmen, but by men and women fighting for their 
children. 

This is the possibility which pexhaps the pessimists sometimes 
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overlook. The doubtful assumption is this—that the poorest, 
living in misery, have many children because they want to, and 
that, even if pregnancy is made really voluntary, the successful 
will remain sterile and the unsuccessful fertile. This is nota 
necessary belief. It is incredible that any considerable number 
of people who know that if they have children those children will 
be unhappy, through hereditary defect or through the conditions 
into which they will be born, will deliberately produce them. 
The mentally defective are perhaps to be considered separately in 
this from all other groups to the community. Whatever methods 
science may provide in the future for the control by the individual 
of his own fertility will hardly be applicable to these. The very 
characteristics which ought to be divorced from fertility make the 
mentally afflicted unfitted to use them. For them sterilisation as 
an adjunct to segregation seems the only way of preventing 
fertility. But apart from these: there remain all the great mass 
of ordinary men and women, neither very good, nor very bad. 
It is to these that science may be able to give the power of control. 

How this power is to be used science cannot say. It will be 
fought over, but it will come, and its coming could bring security 
and tranquillity to replace the endless tortures of doubt and fear 
which to-day wreck the homes of so many. It is difficult for 
securely established middle-class citizens to remember the strain 
put on the human relations of a husband and wife whose unem- 
ployment pay will not allow them even the clumsy contraceptives 
which they can use. These methods will in all probability be 
superseded before very many years by a real control; but will 
this knowledge when won be given freely to the people who want 
it? It will if enlightened thoughtful men and women, prepared 
to put humanity before prejudice, and equipped with knowledge 
of the real conditions of the world, will stand firm in support of 
this freedom. 

The ordinary men and women of England are good enough to 
be trusted. To say otherwise is to say that our civilisation, our 
family life, and our homes are founded upon the misery of 
ignorance. If they are, they can go. They are not. Freedom 
to control fertility will not bring destruction. It will not bring 
the end of the race. Is it likely that one of the strongest of all 
human instincts, the instinct to have children who shall be happy, 
is suddenly going to be killed by the power to avoid having 
children who are not? The power to control fertility is not 
going to destroy the family, because people like the family as a 
unit, and will continue to do so. But the control of fertility is 
going to destroy the power of the family to degrade and kill 
women. 

The present instability of society caused by the differential 
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fertility can be robbed of much of its danger by the simplest of 
means. For less will be heard of the differential birth rate when 
all classes really have an equal chance to exercise a conscious 
control of fertility. One who has faith in our race need ask for 
nothing more than freedom for all sections of our society, to 
replace the quack and the unskilled abortionist who rule over the 
greater part of it to-day. 

Freedom of this kind will probably produce quite a new type 
of society. That is why the secure are afraid of it. The drift 
upwards to death will be changed. Humanity need hardly be 
despaired of if for it there should be substituted a drift upwards 
to life. Perhaps a society will arise in which fertility shall be a 
prize, instead of a pitfall. Perhaps that world would seem 
strange to us, but we shall not be called upon to live in it. We 
might, however, let our children try it. They would form a 
society which would differ from ours in its ideals, in its kinetics, 
and in its structure. It seems likely that one of two things will 
happen. Either there will grow a classless society with perfect 
fluidity enabling any child to earn its living in any way for which 
it finds itself suited, or else there will arise a society sharply 
divided into classes, whose classes will be based upon the kind of 
differences between men about which biologists can talk. Which 
of these two possibilities will be realised appears to be a subject 
for pure speculation. 

Pau G. ‘EsPINASsE. 
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ELGAR: AN APPRAISEMENT 


TRIBUTES have been paid in every shape and form to the life and 
work of Sir Edward Elgar. Some have come from unexpected 
regions. About a week after his death I received from America a 
number of appreciations, cut from newspapers, and also letters 
of sympathy, a few from people I hardly know. Mr. Walter 
Kramer, the editor of Musical America, has written a remarkable 
and warm-hearted eulogy in a recent issue of his journal, and 
other leading writers in that country have rendered homage. I 
call attention to these incidents because I see in them a sign that 
Elgar’s compositions are beginning to make headway among 
American music-lovers ; and, because musical life in that country 
is cosmopolitan, this may reasonably be expected to lead to wider 
appreciation, even in those European countries where at present 
Elgar is least understood. 

It is but natural that many of these tributes should refer with 
satisfaction to Elgar’s full and complete life; but, with the 
fragments of his unfinished symphony in mind, musicians will 
ever remember his death asa calamity. The otherwise admirable 
appreciation which appeared in The Times contained one mis- 
leading sentence : 

It may be said with certainty, however, that the Third Symphony will 
not now be forthcoming. We shall never know what was the music which 
he found lying all about him in this strange and disjointed world, so 
different from that of his youth. Perhaps the effort to piece it together 
into a consistent whole was too much for him 


The last words imply that Elgar’s creative power had weakened 
towards the end. That, I am sure, was not the case. When the 
symphony was first commissioned by the B.B.C. (through the 
ambassadorial influence of Sir Landon Ronald), Elgar made good 
progress in his work upon it. The oppressive heat waves of last 
summer brought the first interruption. He fell back upon 
Torquemada’s cross-word puzzles as being the nearest approach 
to the difficulties of symphonic construction. Nothing easier 
than those monstrous Sabbath Day problems was sufficient to 
occupy his leisure, unless to foretell a future happening upon a 
race-course be deemed a simpler matter. When the heat had 
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passed, there came the Hereford Meeting of the Three Choirs and 
the rehearsing and conducting which he always willingly under- 
took at festival time. Soon after came the blow. Only then was 
coherent musica] thought, especially symphonic thought, made 
impossible, although, even ‘during that last painful illness, he 
refused to let go the idea of his symphony. 

Last summer I was staying with Sir Edward Elgar at his home 
in Worcester and had good reason to believe that the new work 
was growing fast. He was full of it. On one occasion he brought 
out several sheets of manuscript, sat down at the pianoforte, and, 
playing, reconstructed what was already existing of the symphony. 
He warned me that I should get no proper idea of its sound if I 
listened to it as pianoforte music, and I recalled with what scorn 
he used to refer to the mere ‘ keyboard composer.’ As he played 
the themes of the first movement and their development, and 
described the instrumentation, he appeared to be regarding ‘the 
music as something not of his own creation—something he had 
discovered by chance and now must tend like a watchful gardener 
for the promise of flowering it held. It was always so with him. 
“It is my idea,’ he once confessed, ‘ that music is in the air all 
around us, and that, at any given time, you just take as much as 
you want.’ That confession helps us to understand the contempt 
he had for the kind of composer who could never create except in a 
house filled with stained-glass windows (or with lilies or Wedg- 
wood china or incense or any other atmospheric thing). The 
keyboard mind and the stained-glass window mind—in music, I 
think, Elgar had no stronger aversions. There was another 
almost as strong—the mind that delights in frightfulness. He 
could never be accused of lacking interest in younger composers. 
The post-war history of the Three Choirs Festival reveals that he 
took great pains to further the claims of the oncoming men ; but: 
never indiscriminately. Not long ago I heard from him some 
first-rate invective after the performance of a young man’s 
concerto. [I will not go too far in my disclosure, but the fact that 
the solo part was for a stringed instrument doubtless accounted 
for his wrath, for the string family was nearest his heart,-as all 
who know the Introduction and Allegro will admit. 

Elgar took his music from the air. A mystery though that 
must appear to ordinary people, let us allow that he did so. But 
a further mystery confronts us, one that is suggested in the 
passage from The Times which I have already quoted. What 
kind of music was he finding in the air which lately has been so 
full of harsh conflict ? Would the baneful influence have made 
any fundamental change in his symphonic expression? I can 
only answer that certain harmonic passages in that unfinished 
symphony seemed to me to be a fresh revelation of Elgar's mind. 
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That they were not born of theory it is hardly necessary for me 
to assert, for no theory was ever the forerunner of any of Elgar’s 
major compositions. Nor could those passages be in any way 
linked up with the feverishly cerebral experiments of the ‘ new 
music.’ As I heard them they were simply a reminder of the fact 
that Elgar had always been a pioneer in harmonic invention, 
Did we not know it as soon as we heard the Prelude to Gerontius 
and those startling chords which punctuate the pleadings of the 
Angel of the Agony ? How much the younger British composers 
owe to his enriching of harmonic resources (to that alone) is not 
always fully recognised. And it is my belief that the creative 
force in him was continually developing, even if there had been 
no striking manifestation of it since the death of his wife. In 
what I heard of that last great adventure, the Third Symphony, 
I thought I saw the glimmering of new light breaking through his 
harmonic imagery. Something was there, I vow, which had 
never before been expressed in quite the same way. 

It was during a visit to him in the nursing home that I first 
realised that, except through a miracle, the symphony could 
never come into being. Yet on that occasion I was not altogether 
unhappy, for, in spite of great pain, his spirit was almost cheerful, 
Soon after I had entered his room he began to describe a piece of 
country he himself had discovered and had shown to a few 
privileged friends. ‘ You won’t find it in any guide-book,’ he 
said. ‘ Those fellows who write as guides to the English country- 
side don’t know the real England. I'll take you to this place 
when I’m well again.’ Then for about twenty minutes he gave 
me a lucid account of this secret place. It was part of the Teme 
valley, and some of it, he hinted, had found its way into one of 
his compositions. I have recalled that occasion here to remind 
myself how often the English scene has found its way into Elgar’s 
music. In the Pianoforte Quintet it is there ; and in the String 
Quartet, and the Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, in the sym- 
phonies, in Falstaff, in the Violoncello Concerto. In the slow 
movement of the Violin Concerto it is there again, transcended 
in a way which is entirely Elgar’s own and yet in spirit is com- 
parable to the Pastoral Symphony of Vaughan Williams and to 
much of Delius. 

Elgar was never happier than when he was in his own part of 
the country, at his home on Rainbow Hill, or on a visit to Hereford , 
or Gloucester. He knew every mile of that pleasant land. 
Along many of the roads he could have walked sleeping without.. 
losing his way. Sometimes in fancy he liked to think of himself 
in the years after death, moving leisurely along those green ways, 
perchance to surprise an old friend there who had accustomed 
himself to think of him as being eternally absent. _ There is one 
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road in particular to which he intended to return, a secluded 
stretch of about a quarter of a mile which even at summer’s noon 
is‘darkened by tall trees, so that its shadows and its silence are 
one in their depth. It is not far from Drake’s Broughton. He 
was taking me for a motor ride one day, and when we came ‘to 
this road he told me of his intention as if he were convinced that 


he would be able to carry it out. 

But, of course, Elgar was not only the countryman. In 
London he moved among friends. Brooks’s Club and the Langham 
Hotel received him as their own, whether it was Buckingham 
Palace or Queen’s Hall or merely a new play that had summoned 
him to town. His election to the Athenzum at the beginning of 
the century was regarded by some of his friends as scarcely less 
an honour than a doctorate or a knighthood. I once saw a letter 
which A. J. Jaeger (his friend at Novello’s) sent at the time. 
‘Well done you!’ he wrote. ‘I mean the A. Club. You are 
getting on! What more do you want?’ MHere and in other 
clubs Elgar met distinguished and undistinguished men of all 
professions and continually exercised his critical interest in 
human nature. During the years when he was at last building up 
asecure reputation he also met many who by way of Fleet Street 
or Prince Consort Road had found an entry into his own pro- 
fession—although so deliberate a term was, in his opinion, inapt 
for music—and he began to realise that he had more natural 
sympathy with the genuine amateurs of music than with those 
who had stuck themselves on to the circumference of the circle by 
virtue of journalistic or academic claims. 

Edward Elgar’s understanding of English life and character 
was as great as his love for the English landscape. People and 
incidents were the unfailing inspiration of a musical train of 
thought. I am not thinking so much of Froissart (where, in the 
clarinet’s little song, the voice was unmistakably heard almost for 
the first time), of King Olaf (there it was again, clearly ringing, in 
Olaf’s bold approach to Sigrid), of Caractacus, of the Enigma 
Variations, or even of Cockaigne—not so much of these as of the 
symphonic compositions. In the First Symphony the greatness 
ofan era is eloquently proclaimed. The farewell to that greatness 
is the Second Symphony, with its episodes of splendour, ecstasy, 
foreboding, spiritual conflict, grief and resignation. In the 
Violoncello Concerto we are mourning for departed greatness. 
As much as any other music, Elgar's symphonic creations must be 
set against a background of life if they are to'be wholly compre- 
hended: The Englishry of Elgar’s music is an inescapable 

ity. 
wns, however, is not to say that Elgar was merely a national 
composer in the sense that Grieg and Smetana were. It is often 
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overlooked that almost all those who frankly recognised the worth 
of Elgar’s first big works and gave him practical enco 

were men of foreign birth or extraction. Richter is one of the 
first names that come to mind, and with it a letter which the 
composer wrote, thanking him for a sympathetic and masterly 
performance of Cockaigne at Liverpool. Richter’s playing of the 
overture had the effect of making Elgar dissatisfied with his own 
music, and he added: ‘I hope the symphony I am trying to 
write will answer to these higher ideals, and if I find I am more 
satisfied with it than my present compositions I shall hope to be 
allowed to dedicate it to my honoured friend, Hans Richter,’ 
Next to Richter we think of Strauss. After the success: of 
Gerontius at the Lower Rhine Festival it was Strauss’s tribute to 
our master composer that called the English public to attention, 
Then there were Jaeger (who, in the Nimrod Variation, inspired 
one of the finest memorials in music), Julius Buths, Rodewald, 
and Frank Schuster. 

At that time England’s little world of music was unprepared 
for Elgar's coming. There was too sharp a division between 
institutional and non-institutional.groups. Even at the Norfolk 
and Norwich Festival of 1899 Elgar’s repute was by no means 
commensurate with his achievement.. That this was first acknow- 
ledged by foreign musicians is surely sufficient to show that Elgar 
was in the main stream of European music; for no foreigner, 
least of all a German, could have been expected at the beginning 
of the century to praise or even to be aware of any music that was 
unrelated to the holy German dynasty. But even this virtue can 
be turned against an artist by his detractors, for he can be too 
closely related ; and they begin to hunt for ‘influences.’ They 
can be as easily discovered in Elgar, of course, as in other great 
composers who have used the traditional forms, but often they 
have been wrongly interpreted. Do we think of disqualifying 
Schubert or Mahler or Sibelius or Busoni, or, indeed, any neo- 
classical composer, because he has been influenced by Beethoven? 
Then there is Wagner. Critics have fallen into the too easy 
habit of detecting Wagner’s footsteps in the work of every 
composer who had the misfortune to enter the field just after him. 
As if those footsteps could have been silenced !. They are to be 
heard in Gerontius ; that is natural enough. But have we not 
heard too much of that oratorio being a protraction of Parssfal, 
and too: little of its pioneering harmonic thought? And the 
detectives have sometimes been wide of the mark. Elgar told 
me last winter that they were quite wrong in finding that the 
device of thematic diminution in Cockaigne had come from 
Meistersinger, and then showed me the passage by which it had 
been suggested. With whom had he served as apprentice this 
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‘time ? Not with Wagner, but with Delibes! The work was 


~° Hardly less ubiquitous than Wagner’s influence is that of 
Brahms. At the time when Elgar was entering his phase of 
symphonic thought he had accepted a professorship at Birming- 
ham University and had taken Brahms’s symphonies as the 
‘subject of his lectures. When his own symphonies and concertos 
appeared there was, therefore, room for busy speculation. The 
differences between ‘the composers, however, are important. 
‘Compare the general enunciations, for example. Brahms works 
from bare, sometimes lean, statements towards complexity, while 
Elgar opens with a profusion of ideas and then moves towards 
their reconciliation. Brahms’s method is easier for the ordinary 
listener to follow. The galvanic beginnings of Elgar’s symphonies 
tend to bewilder him on first acquaintance, so many threads is he 
required to take up and immediately pursue. To become familiar 
with the thematic features as such is a simple matter, for Elgar 
never fails to give them point and character both in the melodic 
outline and in the equally important harmony ; but familiarity 
with the treatment of the features, with the organic processes, 
demands a degree and kind of attention which must needs lift the 
listener out of his ordinariness. 

To insist too much upon the later influences in Elgar’s career 
and to forget those of his boyhood is to approach his art from a 
wrong angle. During his most impressionable years there came 
his way the music of Emanuel Bach and of those almost forgotten 
composers Schobert and Kozeluch ; and among the influences of 
adolescence can be counted Tudor Church music, Mozart’s and 
Haydn’s Masses, Meyerbeer, the operas of a travelling company’s 
repertory, together with Shakespeare and Voltaire. Then, as 
always in his development, such experiences were assimilated only 
to give his individuality a keener edge ; for, since those early 
instances which have been cited above, no composer’s voice has 
been so immediately recognisable as Elgar’s. There is, moreover, 
no‘insularity in his art. The liberal distribution of tastes and 
attractions during youth was evidence of his mind’s range. Not 
that his music is unconditioned by national environment. In 
that respect he is in the company of Beethoven, Brahms and 
Sibelius. But, like these, he is nationalist by grace, not by 
adoption of folk-song. Melodies that were once folk-music but 
are no longer—these he eschews; especially in compositions 
which are deliberately patriotic in motive. Instead, we find him 
writing melodies of his own, one of which became a folk-song in 
his own lifetime. If folk-song means anything at all, it is that 
once upon a time it was popular song. But let a composer of 
our own ‘agé write such a melody, and see how the folk-song 
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enthusiasts knit their brows! ‘Land of Hope and Glory’ and 
Sibelius’s tune in Finlandia are regarded as crimes which the © 
authors must expiate. So confused and contradictory are our 
judgments ! 

We have mentioned a few of the more common disparage- 
ments. They appear even more insignificant when we think of 
Elgar’s stature as a symphonic writer. He stands with the 
greatest. To say that the symphonies, concertos, overtures, and 
Falstaff are the intense co-ordination of emotional ‘experience is 
not to reduce their attainment. Nor need we fear to admit that 
each carries a programme of some kind. There is Beethoven's 
example. In the Pastoral he took liberties, and even if we think 
that it is therefore so much the weaker as a symphony, there is 
still the Choral Symphony. To all who think of symphonic form 
as being a vessel divinely set apart to hold only pure music, that 
work is the final rebuke. Was the symphony made for man, or 
man for the symphony? We know that it was made for Elgar 
no less than for Bruckner, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky before him 
and for Vaughan Williams and Arnold Bax after him. Elgar's 
name shines among these and others because of his peculiar 
genius for orchestral writing, which, incidentally, helped to raise 
the standard of playing in this country. Elgar was loved by 
English orchestral players. The memory of early days when he 
was a humble bandsman filled him with sympathetic appreciation 
of their work. He was one of them. Unsparingly he devoted 
himself to making his music understood: by them., They have 
proved themselves worthy. English orchestras do indeed know 
their Elgar, know the idiom of his phrase, the curve of his 
eloquence, the secret of bowing his ecstatic melody and of breath- 
ing his rich harmony. Not only was Elgar the first composer to 
bring England to the front rank as a producer of instrumental 
music ; he also helped to lay the foundations upon which we have 
built at least two of the best orchestras in Europe. We are 
entitled to think as highly of our present-day composers. There 
is good reason to believe that no finer music than theirs is being 
written in any other country. If that belief prove true, historians 
of the future will see in Elgar’s major works the flowing of the 
main stream from Germany to England. 

That. the stream flows as deep and wide in English as in 
German: environment is witnessed by Falstaff. And this work 
can also be cited as an answer to those who, perhaps with 
Caractacus in mind, assert that Elgar missed the better part of his 
vocation in refusing to write an opera. It is true that with a 
more amenable libretto Caractacus might well have been Elgat’s 
opera. As it stands, the Eigen-Orbin episodes are unconvincing. 
These lovers are merely conventional appendages to a theme 
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which, because of its inherent nobility, had no need of such an 
attachment. But, even if Elgar had met with a good enough 
libretto to persuade him to write an opera on this or another 
theme, we may be sure that his development would still have 
been ‘along: symphonic lines. He had opportunities to enter the 
opera field. At one time Ricordi’s wanted to commission three 
operas from his pen. His answer was that his knowledge of 
Italian was too small and that nobody wanted to hear an opera 
in the English language. A request from Covent Garden found 
him equally diffident. 

We need not take the reasons for his refusal too seriously. 
The real reason was that there was a stronger pull in another 
direction. _Elgar’s was always a symphonic way of thinking. 
The spontaneity and nervous energy of his most characteristic 
inusic would have been impeded by the imposition of non-musical 
conditions. Of course it can be argued that such conditions are, 
infact, imposed by an oratorio or cantata text, and it is true that 
there are passages in Elgar’s oratorios and cantatas where the 
purely musical part of his mind, with its continual aspiration 
towards the larger freedom of symphonic thought, appears to be 
fretting under the burden of the text. But the conditions of 
cantata and oratorio are more or less amenable to music’s demands, 
and Elgar relieved the tension by making use of the Jeit-motive 
method ; and, as im Wagner’s use of the method, the themes, 
since. they are musical ideas and not merely labels or visiting- 
cards, serve for generation as: well as for association. Opera’s 
conditions are less tractable. Wagner solved the problem of 
uniting drama and a symphonic style by becoming his own 
librettist. That was his only possible way. So could he subject 
the design of his dramas to the exigencies of symphonic thought. 
Elgar, not attracted by the idea of writing his own librettos, 
turned to Shakespeare. But there are no opera librettos in 
Shakespeare’s works. (The uncommon skill of a Boito is wanted 
if Shakespearean proportions are to be reduced for opera’s purpose 
and with the essence of the drama retained.) Avoiding the 
pitfalls into which some other English composers have fallen, 
Elgar renounced the text altogether and conceived the character, 
life and death of Falstaff in the form of a symphonic study. In 
this he was able to let loose the fulness of his individuality and 
imaginative force, and succeeded in capturing a quality which by 
analogy can be called Shakespearean. 

The symphonic nature of Elgar’s Falstaff cannot be too much 
emphasised. The music’s behaviour is guided by an inner logic 
of'its own rather than by a series of scenes and events. (Yet the 
agreement between the inner logic and the development of the 
drama is no less marked here than in Alban Berg’s Wozzeck:) 
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The general plan of the work can be regarded as a combinat 
of suite and symphony. The first movement of the A 
Symphony is an example of Elgar’s use of a theme-group instea@ 
of a first subject. The-same predilection is to be observed inthe 
opening episode of Falstaff, which is in effect a ‘ first movement” 
developed from the opposition of a three-fold theme-group and 
as second subject, the Prince Henry motive. The tavern ‘scene 
and the exploit at Gadshill together introduce the scherzo element] 
After so much breathless activity the music, no less than Sir Je 
himself, is now in need of rest. The quiet regularity of a gavotte” 
measure lulls him to sleep to dream of his boyhood. The next 
episode (Allegro) is a combination of march and song ; and, after 
the Gloucestershire Interlude, the underlying rhythm of whichis” 
that of the Cigue (remembered in tranquillity), there comesi@ 
finale of true symphonic splendour based on a transformation: 
earlier themes. Oa 
On the other hand, those who prefer to stress the continuity. 
of Falstaff will find that its plan has much in common with ron 
form. True, the features do not appear as clearly as in Straussig 
Till Eulenspiegel, but the recurrence of the main Falstaff theme 
(with or without one of the subsidiary themes) leaves the gener i 
impression of a rondo, if allowance is made for the latitude of the 
intervening adventures. But whether it is regarded as a cons 
tinuous texture or as a succession of movements, whether it is — 
judged according to its general plan or according to the generative — 
power of its themes, it is the symphonic nature of this study 
which provides its distinctive quality. 4 
However wide a view we take of the range of music written — 
for a modern orchestra, Falstaff will appear as one of the peaks, — 
With that attainment in mind we can but wonder what heightS © 
Elgar would have reached in the Ben Jonson opera which he was — 
planning and had partly written. Even after hearing passages’ 
from this work, I still found there was room to speculate as to the 
nature of the whole conception. Which would have been pre+ 
ponderant, the symphonic or the dramatic element? Of one 
thing we may be certain: that opera would have been so much’ 
the greater achievement for the vantage-ground gained in F. “?_ 
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